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66 
THISBE. 


I, 


SHE lives in the smoky city, 
Low down by the railway line; 

But she asks for no man’s pity, 
Nor cares for verse of mine. 


2. 


She’s moving hither and thither, 
And often her work is hard ; 

But sometimes in fine weather 
She rests a bit in the yard. 


3 
With the empty pail behind her, 
She leans her arms on the wall, 
And hopes that there he’ll find her, 
Her lover, strong and tall. 


4. 
Up in the air above her, 
The great trains outward go; 
And many a lass and her lover 
May journey to Jericho: 


But when he stoops from his doorway, 
And leans his arms on the wall, 
The world would be in a poor way 
If that were not best of all, 
Blackwood’s Magazine. J. RS. 





A HOPE. 


: A 
SLOWLY we gather and with pain 
From many toils a scanty gain ; 
We strive to know, but scant our powers, 
And short the time and strait the bounds, 
And ever-unsurmounted towers 
The mortal barrier that surrounds 
Our being ; and the body still, 
Imperious slave, betrays the will. 
Slowly we gather and with pain, — 
But quick the scattering again ; 
Whether it chance the failing brain 
Lets slip the treasure it hath won 
Through weary days, or sudden blow 
Lays the unshattered fabric low, 
And all our doing is undone. 


II. 


Slowly a nation builds its life 

From barbarous chaos into law 

And kindly social ties and awe 

Of powers divine. For civil strife 
Still opens wide within the walls 
The yawning gulf that will not close 
Until the noblest victim falls ; 

Or, fierce without, the shock of foes 
In one wild hour of blood o’erthrows 
The labor of the patient years ; 
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And when at last the work appears 
Complete in stately strength to stand, 
Riot with parricidal blow, 

Or mad ambition’s traitor hand, 
Fierce clutching at the tyrant’s crown, 
In headlong ruin lays it low, 

Or brute battalions tread it down, 

Or ease and luxury and sin, 

Fell cankers sown of peace, devour, 
Till trappings of imperial power 
Hide but the living death within. 


III. 


But doubtless growth repairs decay, 
And still the great world grows to more, 
Though men and nations pass away. 
But what if at the source of day 

Some cosmic change exhaust the store 
Which feeds the myriad forms of life ? 
What if some unimagined strife 
Should raise so high the solar fire, 
That all this solid earthly frame 
Should in as brief a space expire 

As raindrops in a furnace-flame ? 


IV. 


Yet, if our faith is not the scheme 

Of priestly cunning, nor a dream 

Which with some fair illusion caught 

Our ungrown manhood’s childish thought ; 
If Christmas tells us true, “ To-day 

The Child Divine in Bethlehem lay ;” 

If He is Man who, past the ken 

Of Science in her widest range, 

Orders the law of ceaseless change, 
Content we know that lives of men 

Pass as the leaves of spring away, — 
That time will bring its final day 

To the great world itself, secure 

The Eternal Manhood shall endure. 
Spectator. ALFRED CHURCH. 


TO VICTOR HUGO. 


Victor in poesy, Victor in romance, 

Cloud-weaver of phantasmal hopes and fears, 

French of the French, and lord of human 
tears ; 

Child-lover ; bard whose fame-lit laurels glance 

Darkening the wreaths of all that would ad- 
vance, 

Beyond our strait, their claim to be thy peers ; 

Weird Titan by thy winter weight of years 

As yet unbroken, stormy voice of France ! 

Who dost not love our England —so they say ; 

I know not — England, France, all man to be 

Will make one people ere man’s race be run: 

And I, desiring that diviner day, 

Yield thee full thanks for thy full courtesy 

To younger England in the boy my son. 

Nineteenth Century. ALFRED TENNYSON. 
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From The Contemporary Review. 
PEDIGREES AND PEDIGREE-MAKERS. 


“ Stemmata quid faciunt?” was the 
well-known question of the Roman satir- 
ist, a question which has offended many 
whose one ground for self-complacency 
would be taken away if the answer were 
to be the sweeping negative doctrine that 
all pedigrees go for nothing. But when 
Juvenal said or implied that pedigrees 
went for nothing, he was thinking of pedi- 
grees which really were pedigrees. His 
doctrine was that it did not matter what 
forefathers a man had, that what did mat- 
ter was what the man was himself. This 
doctrine is one which is true and which is 
not true, according as we admit or reject 
the belief that the question what a man is 
at all depends on the question who his fore- 
fathers were. In some cases it is quite 
certain that what a man is himself does 
depend to some extent upon who his fore- 
fathers were. It made a difference at 
Rome whether a man’s forefathers were 
Fabii or Claudii. There was a likelihood, 
amounting almost to a moral certainty, that 
a Fabius would be one kind of man, and 
that a Claudius would be quite another 
kind of man. In such cases the pedigree 
did matter ; it was a thoroughly practical 
thing. But all this went on the assump- 
tion that the pedigree was at least true, 
that its stages could be really made out, 
either by natural descent or by legal adop- 
tion. And, whatever we say as to the god 
or hero with whom the pedigree commonly 
started, the stages within historical times 
were doubtless for the most part genuine. 
But when we turn over an English peer- 
age, or a book of English pedigrees of 
any kind, we are tempted to put Juvenal’s 
question in another sense. “ Stemmata 
guid faciunt?” What are pedigrees 
worth? when stage after stage, not in 
mythical but in recorded ages, not among 
gods and heroes, but among men who 
ought to be real, is purely mythical —if 
indeed mythical is not too respectable a 
name for what must be in many cases the 
work of deliberate invention. I turn over 
a peerage or other book of genealogy, and 
I find that, when a pedigree professes to 
be traced back to the times of which I 
know most in detail, it is all but invariably 





false. As a rule, itis not only false, but 
impossible. There is, as a rule, no need 
to turn to authorities to confute the tale. 
In the eyes of any one who knows the 
times in which the tale is placed, the tale 
confutes itself. When a pedigree goes 
back as far as the eleventh century, ina 
vast majority of cases there is not only no 
authority for the alleged facts, but there 
could be no authority. The names, the 
descriptions, the titles, are for the most 
part such as were altogether unknown at 
the time when they are supposed to have 
been borne. The historical circumstances, 
when any are introduced, are for the most 
part, not merely fictions, but exactly that 
kind of fiction which is, in its beginning, 
deliberate and interested falsehood. 

In so saying, there is no reason to blame 
the present representatives of the families 
concerned. There is at least no reason 
to blame them for anything more serious 
than failing to examine tales which they 
have heard from their childhood, and 
which it is a kind of point of family honor 


to believe. On those who edit the volumes 


in which the tales appear one might be 
inclined to be harsher. What, for in- 
stance, can be the state of mind of Sir 
Bernard Burke? Does he know, or does 
he not know, the manifest falsehood of 
the tales which he reprints year after year? 
He may, one is tempted to say, be reason- 
ably called on for a more critical examina- 
tion than we can ask from people who 
simply send him ‘the stories which they 
have been taught to believe about their 
own families. If he says that he is not 
responsible for them, that he simply puts 
into his book what is sent to him without 
examining into its truth, if he says that 
the responsibility for the truth or false- 
hood of the stories rests with those who 
send them to him, he shows a very imper- 
fect notion of the duties of authorship or 
editorship, even in its lowest form. No 
man can have a right to publish, without 
contradiction or comment, as alleged fact 
and not as avowed fiction, a number of 
stories which are false on the face of them. 
The readers of the book accept the stories 
on the faith of the author or editor. If 
they think about the matter at all, they 
hold that it is his business to examine and 
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verify the statements which are sent to 
him. Indeed Sir Bernard Burke himself 
tells us, in his “ Prefatory Notice” pre- 


‘fixed to the the thirty-second edition of 


his “ Peerage and Baronetage,” that he has 
“again subjected its pages to searching 
revision and extensive amendment.” Here 
then Sir Bernard Burke distinctly takes on 
himself, what reason would have laid upon 
him even if he had not taken it upon him- 
self, namely, responsibility for his own 
book. It is the Ulster king-at-arms, not 
the unknown persons who send him the 
accounts of this or that family, whom we 
must in fairness blame for the monstrous 
fictions which appear as the early history 
of so many families. We have no right 
to expect much historical criticism from 
the man who sends in the account of his 
own family which has for some genera- 
tions, perhaps for some centuries, passed 
current as the history of that family. He 
very naturally accepts it as he finds it, 
without examination of any kind. It 
would indeed be a kind of heroic sacrifice 
on behalf of truth, if he did critically ex- 
amine what his father and grandfather and 
great-grandfather have handed down as 
something which tends to the honor of the 
family. He is in no way blameworthy 
simply for believing the fable in the first 
instance. He becomes blameworthy only 
if he sticks to the fable after it has been 
clearly shown to him that it is a fable. 
But a harsher measure must be dealt to 
the editor who year after year puts forth 
these monstrous fictions, without contra- 
diction, commonly without qualification or 
hesitation of any kind. For it is practi- 
cally no qualification to bring a story in 
with some such formula as “ it is said ” or 
“tradition affirms.” Readers, especially 
readers of books of this class, need to be 
told in very plain words that the stories 
are false, that in most cases they must be 
false, that they carry their own confutation 
with them. Nothing short of this clear 
warning will make the mass of people see 
the real state of the case; and this warn- 
ing Sir Bernard Burke never gives them. 
The fault therefore lies wholly with those 
whe invented the tales in past times, and 
with those who spread them abroad now 
without giving any help towards contra- 





dicting them. From Sir Bernard Burke 
we have a right to except historical crit- 
icism, and we do not get it. He subjects 
his pages to searching revision and exten- 
sive amendment. But such is the abiding 
life of the fables that they live through all 
revision and all amendment. The battle lies 
therefore with those who actively put forth 
fables when it is their business to put 
forth truths. The peer or baronet or 
esquire who does nothing worse than pas- 
sively accept what his forefathers accepted 
before him need be the object of no quar- 
relat all. It is only when he has been 
often rebuked and still hardens his neck 
that he can be set down as a conscious 
accomplice of the Ulster king-at-arms. 

In pointing out some of the strange fic- 
tions which disfigure the pages of our 
peerages and other books of pedigrees, I 
shall keep myself strictly to those pedi- 
grees which touch the English history of 
those times of which I believe myself to 
have some minute knowledge. I leave 
the Scots and the Britons to settle their 
own forefathers ; nor do I stop to exam- 
ine pedigrees of much later date. And I 
do this, not only because I am most at 
home in a particular period, but because 
the period in which I am most at home 
happens to be the period where it is most 
needful unsparingly to wield the critical 
hatchet against the thick growth of genea 
logical falsehood. Several special causes 
of falsehood affect the genealogical his- 
tory of the eleventh and twelfth centuries 
which do not affect either earlier or later 
times. Itis only a very eccentric geneal- 
ogist here and there who insists on car- 
rying back his detailed pedigree into times 
before the eleventh century. As a rule, 
the inventors of pedigrees did not know 
enough or care enough about those ages 
to invent any fictions about them. There 
are plenty of fables in vogue about those 
ages; but they are seldom genealogical 
fables, and, when they are, they are easily 
exposed. With later times, the nearer we 
get to modern days, the means of detec- 
tion become easier, and the danger of 
invention therefore becomes greater. If 
a pedigree is satisfied to start in Stewart 
or Tudor times, it is safe to believe it, 
unless there is some special reason to dis- 
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believe it. If it goes back to the fifteenth, 
fourteenth, or thirteenth century, this or 
that stage may be doubtful, but the thing 
as a whole has a fair chance of being gen- 
uine. But whena pedigree goes back to 
the eleventh century or to the early part 
of the twelfth, things are altogether 
changed. Some pedigrees which go back 
to that time are undoubtedly true. Some, 
whether true or false, are at least’not pal- 
pably false ; they could not be refuted by 
the general historian who does not spe- 
cially give himself to genealogical or local 
study. But these certain and probable 
pedigrees are quite exceptional. The 
mass of pedigrees which go back to those 
times are, by the man who knows those 
times, at once cast aside as false on the 
faceof them. They need no examination ; 
their very statement shows that they are 
impossible. When a man says either that 
his forefathers came in with the Conqueror, 
or that his forefathers lived at this or that 
place before the coming of the Conqueror, 
it may so happen that the pedigree is true, 
but there is a strong presumption in favor 
of its falsehood. 

There are some obvious special reasons 
why this age is specially open above all 
others to the inroads of genealogical false- 


‘hood. I have already hinted at the two 


motives which specially tell this way. 
The time of the Norman Conquest is the 
time to which it became fashionable for 
people to trace up their pedigrees. To 
be of the blood of the invaders of En- 
gland was thought to be something cred- 
itable. Some people undoubtedly came 
of such blood, and could prove that they 
came of it. And of course there must 
have been many others who did come of 
it who could not in the same way prove 
the fact. It thus became a point of honor 
with most families to think themselves 
descended from the companions of the 
Norman Conqueror. Those who had no 
real pedigrees to prove it invented false 
pedigrees, which in a few generations did 
just as well. Now we should bear in mind 
that, in some states of the human mind, 
invention of this kind bears a somewhat 
different moral character from what it 
would bear among ourselves. It is really 
part of the mythopa@ic process which Mr. 





Grote expounded long ago. Jt belongs to 
a state of mind when the distinction be- 
tween truth and falsehood in historical 
matters was not very accurately drawn. It 
was taken for granted as a matter of hon- 
est belief, that the family must have 
sprung from some companion of the Con- 
queror, just as it was taken for granted 
that every patrician gens at Athens must 
have sprung from some god or hero. It 
was taken for granted, just as it was taken 
for granted that every nation and every 
city must have been called after the name of 
some personal founder. In all these cases, 
the dishonesty, so far as there is any, con- 
sisted in the particular name chosen. 
That there must have been some founder 
of the received class was a matter of hon- 
est superstition. And, in choosing a 
forefather who should have fought in Wil- 
liam’s army, any little accidental circum- 
stance of name, place, or incident was 
naturally seized on as proof. A number 
of little chances might guide a man, either 
in attaching his pedigree to some real per- 
son or in inventing an imaginary person as 
his forefather. When the forefather was 
chosen, exploits grew around him. When 
I say grew, I know perfectly well that 
what we call the growth of a story is 
really the result of the action of a number 
of human wills. The convenient meta- 
phor must not delude us into thinking that 
a story really grows of itself, as a tree 
grows. But in some states of the human 
mind, the acts of the human will by which 
this or that touch is added to a story are 
acts which are barely conscious acts; 
they are very far from implying that 
guilty consciousness of falsehood which 
they would imply in an age when the 
distinction between historical truth and 
historical falsehood is fully understood. 
We may then fairly say that the story 
grows. There must have been some fore- 
father. The vagueness of a nameless 
forefather was unpleasant; a name for 
him was lighted on or invented. The 
forefather must have performed some ex- 
ploits. The vagueness of exploits with- 
out statement of time, place, or circum- 
stance was unpleasant. Particular ex- 
ploits were devised; almost any chance 
hint would suggest one kind of exploit 
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rather than another. And all this was 
done, if with no clear belief in the truth 
of the story, yet with no clear conviction 
of its Proved Bary The legend of the fam- 
ily is something like the legend of the 
saint. It either was true or it ought to 
have been true. In both cases there may 
have been sheer, conscious, guilty, inven- 
tion; but there is no need to suppose 
sheer, conscious, guilty, invention in every 
case either of family legends or of saintly 
legends. In a crowd of cases of both 
kinds the story comes of a state of mind 
which does not wilfully sin against histori- 
cal truth, but which has not yet learned 
that there is such a thing as historical 
truth. It comes of a state of mind which 
at all events has not yet learned that his- 
torical truth has anything to do with the 
matter of family or saintly legends. 

In this way there arose endless stories, 
how this and that family was descended 
from this and that real or imaginary com- 
panion of the Conqueror, and how the 
real or imaginary hero did such and such 
—commonly imaginary —exploits. The 
family tree was drawn out according to 
the eternal fitness of the case. In the 
mind of the pedigree-maker the family 
tree is a very venerable thing. In the 
mind of the historian it goes for nothing. 
Descents may be proved; but they must 
be proved by something very different 
from the family tree or the family legend. 
They must be proved by evidence which 
was meant to prove something else. 
There is, we will say, a deed, whatever 
may be its object — a sale of lands, a pur- 
chase of lands, a grant of lands, the 
enfranchisement of a villain, or anything 
else — which is done, say by John of Sut- 
ton, with the consent of his wife Agnes 
and his son Richard. There is another 
deed done by Richard of Sutton with the 
consent of his mother Agnes and his son 
William. Here is real evidence for three 
stages of the pedigree. Even if the 
deeds should chance to be forgeries, as 
many deeds are, they would still be evi- 
dence. For the object of the forger would 
not be to prove steps in the pedigree, but 
to make good some claim or other. He 


would have no motive for falsifying the. 


edigree, and if he made any mistake in 
it, the mistake would be purely accidental.* 


* It must be remembered that there are deeds which 
seem to have been forged on purpose to make out false 
digrees. But I am speaking of deeds of the ordinary 
inds, such as one finds in the cartularies of monas- 
teries, which, whether genuine or spurious, whether 
the claims which they meant to assert were good or 
bad, were not written to prove a pedigree. In either 
case the witness to g logy is incidental, and has the 
value of incidental witness. 








So, if a man is mentioned in a Pipe-roll or 
any other public document, and his son is 
mentioned in the same or another Pipe- 
roll, there is real evidence for the pedi- 
gree. So again, there may be the state- 
ments of credible chroniclers, whose story 
may lead them to mention that such and 
such a man was the son or grandson of 
such or such another man. All these are 
different forms of real evidence; and, the 
less the writer of the document was think- 
ing of proving the pedigree, the further 
his statement goes towards proving it. 
There undoubtedly are people who can 
prove by real evidence of this kind that 
they are descended from companions of 
the Conqueror. But the family tree does 
not prove it; the family tradition does not 
prove it; the “Battle Abbey Roll” does 
not prove it. In genealogical books we 
sometimes see this last source of false- 
hood seriously referred to. But it is only 
the pedigree-maker who will ever refer to 
it. The historian will pass by such trans- 
parent fiction without a word of notice. 
With the true Roll of Winchester before 
him, he need not stop to trouble himself 
for a moment with any of the endless 
forms of the false Roll of Battle. 

In short, if in this particular period we 
are specially exposed to the assaults of 
falsehood, we have a weapon such as few 
other periods supply us with to wield on 
behalf of truth. tt is wonderful how 


many of the absurd tales which fill the . 


pages of Sir Bernard Burke may be at 
once cast to the winds by the simple proc- 
ess of turning to Domesday. One is 
tempted to ask whether the inventors of 
pedigrees knew that there was any Domes- 
day. Sometimes indeed a pedigree refers 
to it; sometimes its statements even help 
to make out a pedigree. But it far more 
commonly happens that, in order to refute 
a pedigree, there is nothing to be done but 
to turn to the proper place in the great 
Survey. Sometimes it is enough to turn 
to the Index to the great Survey. When 
we are told that a certain man came over 
with the Conqueror, that he did wonderful 
exploits and was rewarded with grants of 
land, we can at once put the story to the 
truest of tests. If anything of the kind 
ever happened, the record of it would be 
in Domesday. The Survey would not 


indeed charge itself with describing the 
exploits ; but if the man was a real man 
at all, his name, his lands, most likely his 
title of office, his patronymic or other sur- 
name, if he had one, would all be written 
in the great book. Be he tenant-in-chief 
or under-tenant, he would alike be there. 
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Even if he had died or suffered forfeiture 
before the time of the Survey, he would be 
there as the former owner. The test is 
sure ; the test is easy ; the certain evidence 
which in earlier or later times can some- 
times not be had at all, or which, if it is to 
be had, can be had only by searching 
through and comparing endless separate 
documents, can be had in the days of King 
William by a process almost as easy as 
looking out a word in a dictionary. The 
hatchet to the argument is in this case 
easily found. It is wonderful, how many 
and how stately fabrics of falsehood fall 
away before the touch of the great record. 
I open Sir Bernard Burke at a venture, 
and I light upon the following wonderful 
statements : — 


Totilus de Leton, whose name appears in 
the Domesday Book as a landed proprietor in 
the co. Salop, was grandfather of 

Sir Titus de Leighton, Knight of the Sepul- 
chre, who, on his return from the Holy Land, 
was a joint-founder of the abbey of Buildwas 
in Salop. His son, 

Sir Richard de Leighton, Knight, led a re- 
conveyance from William Fitz-alan, soon after 
the Conquest, of the manor of Leighton; and 
from him descended :— 

John Leighton, Esquire, of Stretton, who 
was thrice High Sheritf of Shropshire in the 
reign of Edward the Fourth, 


Sheriff John and those who come after 
him are doubtless real people. It is not 
worth while to search them out. But 
Totilus and Titus are quite another kind 
of thing. When are they supposed to 
have lived? How did they come by their 
strange names? If Totilus was a landed 
proprietor in Domesday, how came his 
grandson to be getting re-conveyances 
soon after the Conquest? Are Totilus 
and Titus supposed to be Englishmen or 
Normans? Nomenclature, commonly a 
safe guide, here fails us, as Totilus and 
Titus would certainly have had their 
names all to themselves among the men 
of either nation. In short, Totilus, and 
Titus the Knight of the Sepulchre, are 
both so grotesquely absurd that it is hardly 
worth while looking for their names in 
Domesday or its Index. Still it is well 
to be able to say that no such names are 
there, and that in Shropshire, where they 
are quartered, there is not even any name 
which the most perverse transcriber could 
have turned into any such form. Hamp- 
shire has a Zosti//us —that is of course 
a diminutive form of Zostig—and Essex 
has a Zotius, a Latinized cape of one of 
our queer English names, 7o¢ig. But no 
such near approach as this can be found 
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in Shropshire. But Richard of Leighton 
is a perfectly possible man; nay, there is 
every reason to think that he is a real 
man. He is a man who might perfectly 
well be in Domesday; only it is not in 
Domesday that we find him. He is a 
real man, and he may be likely enough 
— local knowledge bom settle the point 
—the forefather of the later Leightons; 
only, in order to make the pedigree longer, 
he has been moved to an earlier time than 
that to which he rightly belongs. Shrop- 
shire has among its lordships as entered 
in Domesday both a Lefton and a Lecton, 
one or other of which is doubtless the 
Leton or Leighton of the pedigree. 
And, what is not very wonderful, Shrop- 
shire had also a Richard among its land- 
owners. But the union of Richard and 
Leighton has produced a person who, as 
far as the age of Domesday is concerned, 
is purely imaginary. If the place meant 
is the Leton of Domesday, that was held 
by Anschitil under Roger, Earl of Shrews- 
bury. If it be the ZLecton of Domesday, 
that was held by Ralph of Mortemer. As 
far then as Domesday is concerned, Rich- 
ard might pass away along with Totilus 
and Titus. Yet Richard of Leighton is a 
real man, though he has got put out of his 
place and has been provided with an im- 
possible father and grandfather.* Those 
documents with which the general histo- 
rian is bound to be familiar prove his 
existence at some time not later than the 
reign of Edward the First, and they prove 
also that, though he was not a co-founder 
of Buildwas abbey, yet he was a benefac- 
tor of the house. His name is found twice 
in the Buildwas documents in the Monas- 
ticon (v. 357, 358), as himself making a 
grant to the abbey and as witnessing the 
grant of another benefactor. The docu- 
ments come under an /xsfeximus of 1292, 
so that the persons mentioned cannot be 
later than that date; but on the other 
hand, as Buildwas abbey was not founded 
till 1135, no one who had a conveyance 
soon after the Conquest could have been 
its founder or benefactor. We thus at 
once get rid of the fiction, and we find our 
way to the small foundation of truth on 
which it is piled up. Without any special 
local knowledge, by evidence which every 


* It is possible that one might go further back than 
Richard. ‘* Robertus et Alwoldus de Lectona” ap- 
pear in the Pipe-roll of Henry the First, p. 47. The 
second of the two names is proof positive of English 
descent. But they appear, not in Shropshire but in 
Huntingdonshire, and, as they were excused a payment 
of five marks “fro paupertate sua,’ it is to be sup 
posed that no one would wish to put them in his A~ 1 
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student of English history must be able to 
turn to, we can reform to some extent the 
mythical Leighton pedigree in Sir Bernard 
Burke’s volume. We have got rid of To- 
tilus, Titus, and the imaginary Richard, 
and we have found a real Richard instead. 
We have found that a Leighton family exist- 
ed in the thirteenth century. Some lord 
of Leighton, Norman or English as might 
happen, with a pedigree or without one as 
might happen, perhaps a descendant, per- 
haps not, of the Domesday possessor, had, 
at some time later than Henry the First 
but earlier than the latter years of Edward 
the First, taken, like crowds of other peo- 
ple, the name of his lordship as his sur- 
name. The Richard of Leighton of the 
Inspeximus may or may not have been 
the forefather of the sheriff. The general 
inquirer, with his evidence, can say noth- 
ing either way; the answer must come 
from the man of special local knowledge. 
But it is plain that, by the time of the 
sheriff, the family of Leighton had reached 
that degree of importance which implied 
that they ought to have had Domesday 
forefathers. A pedigree was therefore 
invented; the real Richard was moved 
back to the times of the Conquest, and his 
benefaction to Buildwas abbey was en- 
larged into co-foundership. Titus and 
Totilus were added by an unlucky play of 
fancy. Local knowledge might possibly 
explain why such names were hit upon, 
whether they are the corruption of any 
real names of personsor places. General 
history can only set them aside, as being, 
in the form in which they appear in the 
“ Peerage and Baronetage,” not only imagi- 
nary but impossible. But when the story 
had once been invented and often repeat- 
ed, it was naturally believed. To believe 
it would become a point of honor with the 
family and with its neighbors. Nor need 
we greatly blame those for believing it to 
whom it seemed fine to have a Titus and 
a Totilus among their forefathers. But 
what shall we say to the Ulster king-at- 
arms, who must have the means of know- 
ing better, but who reprints all this folly 
in a thirty-second edition which has gone 
through searching revision and extensive 
amendment? 

{n this case it is by no means clear 
whether Totilus, Titus, and Richard are 
supposed to be of English or of Norman 
birth. The inventor of the legend was 
perhaps indifferent on that point. The 
inventors of other legends were more par- 
ticular; they were commonly, as we have 
seen, anxious to make out that the patri- 
arch of the family had come in with the 





Conqueror. Let us take a remarkably 
unlucky shot. We are told that 


The Bedingfields deduce from the Con- 
quest. The founder of the family, according 
to the pedigree in the History of Norfolk, 
was 
Ogerus de Puges, a Norman knight, and 
fellow-soldier of Duke William, who obtained, 
after the Conquest, the manor of Bedingfield, 
from which he assumed his surname. 


I am not deeply versed in county his- 
tories, because I have commonly found 
that, when there is anything which con- 
nects this or that place or this or that fam- 
ily with the general history of England, 
the local writer most commonly leaves it 
out altogether, or, if he mentions it at all, 
mentions it in a purely mythical shape. 
But in this case a pedigree has been sent 
to me which I presume is the same as 
the “ pedigree in the History of Norfolk.” 
The pedigree, which starts with Oger, is 
patched up by a deed of which I havea 
copy before me, and which is plainly one 
of the class of deeds which were invented 
to make out a pedigree. Pedigree and 
deed together go down before the fact that 
there was no such person as Oger de 
Puges, and that Bedingfield had quite 
another owner. There is no Bedingfield 
in Norfolk; but oe in Suffolk 
appears twice in Domesday, at p. 368 and 
p. 4284. In neither case is any one of the 
name of Oger set down as either past or 
present owner. On the other hand, there 
is a real Oger in Norfolk; but he was not 
lord of Bedingfield or of anything else. 
If he was a Norman knight and a fellow- 
soldier of Duke William, either his ser- 
vices must have been very small, or his 
master must have been very niggardly in 
rewarding them. The Oger a Norfolk, 
who is not distinguished as de Puges or by 
any other surname of any kind, held noth- 
ing in chief of the king, but held a small 
estate of two carucates under William of 
Warren. The place of this small posses- 
sion is Dudelingatuna — that is doubtless 
Didlington; and Oger, whatever may have 
been his nationality—the name, which 
survives in Odger, is in Domesday Breton 
rather than either Norman or English,— 
seems to have been simply one of a num- 
ber of small owners who had held the 
land before the Conquest, and who went 
on holding it under the new lord. Next 
in the pedigree comes Sir Edmund Bed- 
ingfield, who died in 1446, and who is 
likely enough to have been a real man, as 
the Sir Henry Bedingfield of the next cen- 
tury undoubtedly was. Here again we 
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have a family, of whatever origin, who, 
when they rose to importance, looked 
about for forefathers in the Conqueror’s 
army, and made this unlucky guess about 
Oger. 

Ts most of these stories the great object 
was, as has been already said, to make out 
that the forefather of the family came in 
with William the Conqueror. That was 
the most striking and obvious proof of 
good birth. But alongside of this feeling 
there was another, a feeling for which 
Englishmen must have greater a 
On the principle that the longer the pedi- 
gree was the nobler it was, if it was some- 
thing to trace the family back to a com- 
panion of the Conqueror, it was something 
more to trace it back to those who were 
here before the Conqueror came. -At- 
tempts of this kind may have sprung from 
the mere wish to make the family seem 
older. Buta better feeling may have had 
ashare in them. There may be in them 
some trace of real, sturdy,-English feeling, 
which thought it after all a finer thing to 
be an Englishman than to be a French- 
man. But, whatever the motive may have 
been, it is certain that, in the case of a 
good many families, an attempt has been 
made to trace their pedigree up to times 
before the Conquest. These attempts to 
trace up to the conquered are not so many 
as the attempts to trace up to the con- 
querors; still there are a fair stock of 
them. In many cases the story may actu- 
ally be true ina sense. That is, the fam- 
ily may really be descended from persons 
who did hold lands, perhaps even the same 
lands, before the Conquest. There is 
nothing impossible, nothing absurd, in the 
claim itself; only it is a claim which it 
must always be very hard to make out. 
And in the shape in which the claim is 
commonly put, it is absurd and impossi- 
ble. There is for instance a Devonshire 
rime which says that three families — I 
forget the names of the first two, but all 
begin with C, and the third is the well- 
known name of Coplestone * — were all 
at home when the Conqueror came. Now 


* I have since lighted on the other two names in a 
small paper on “‘Coplestone Cross and a Charter of 
Eadgar’”’ by Mr. R. J. King, who, though a Devon- 
shire man, does not fear to upset Devonshire fables. 
The rime runs — 

** Crocker, Cruwys, and Coplestone, 

When the Conmueser came, were found at home.” 
I cannot answer for Cruwys, whose name certainly has 
a British look. Crocker would seem to point to the 
trade of a forefather who had lien among the pots. 
But, if his descendants ever came to be lifted up on 
silver wings, the name would doubtless do as well as 
Plantagenet itself. Mr. King goes minutely into the 
real history of Coplestone. 





it is quite certain that Coplestone, or any- 
body else, must have had forefathers of 
some kind living in the year 1066. People 
who talk about old families sometimes 
— the obvious fact .that one family is 
really as old as another. Every family 
had some forefathers at any given moment 
since the beginning of the world. The 
only difference is that the “old” family 
knows, or thinks that it knows, who its 
forefathers were ata particular time. At 
any rate, as I just said, Coplestone or any- 
body else had forefathers in 1066; and, in 
the absence of proof to the contrary, those 
forefathers are more likely to have been 
English than either British or Norman. 
Further it is quite possible, though the 
case is certainly a rare one, that Cople- 
stone or anybody else might be able to 
prove who his forefathers who lived in 
1066 were, to prove that they were En- 
glishmen recorded in Domesday, and 
even to prove that he now holds the lands 
which they held. Such a claim is in no way 
absurd in itself; the story is perfectly pos- 
sible; we only ask for the proof. Show 
us the proof; make out every step by 
authentic documents; then we will be- 
lieve. Without such a proof we will not 
believe. But one thing cannot be proved, 
because it is impossible on the face of it. 
The forefather of Coplestone may have 
been at home in Coplestone’s present 
quarters when the Conqueror came; but 
it is certain that Coplestone himself, by 
that name, John or Edward or Richard 
Coplestone, was not at home there at that 
time. What is commonly meant by these 
stories is that the land was held, not — 
what is perfectly possible —by a fore- 
father of those who afterwards bore the 
name of Coplestone, but — what is alto- 
— impossible — by a forefather who 

imself bore the name of Coplestone. 
Those who invented these stories, and 
those who believe them, forget that, in the 
times before the Conquest, there were no 
hereditary surnames. “ Edward at Cople- 
stone” is a perfectly possible personal 
description of a man at any time; but Ed- 
ward Coplestone or Edward de Cople- 
stone, as the hereditary surname of a 
family, is utterly impossible before the 
Norman Conquest. It is not even likely 
to be found in any family under the high- 
est nobility till at least two or three gener- 
ations after the Norman Conquest. This 
plain fact at once upsets all these stories 
in the shape which they commonly take. 
It does not disprove the bare statement 
that a man is descended from one who 
held lands before 1066. But it does upset 
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all stories which represent a | as 
such, with a hereditary surname, as hold- 
ing lands before the Norman Conquest. 
The tale would grow in this way. If a 
man could prove, or if he believed on 
some ground less than absolute proof, or 
_ if he simply wished to believe without any 
ground at all, that he could trace up his 
descent to those who held his land before 
the Conquest, he would most likely not 
know that surnames were unknown in 
those days, and he would assume that his 
remote forefather must have borne the 
same surname as himself. In some of 
these cases then the story may really be 
true in substance, though false in form. 
It may be true, even though it cannot be 
proved to be true, even in substance. 
Tradition, in such a case as this, would 
count for something more than it counts 
for in the tales which trace pedigrees up 
to companions of the Conqueror. But 
most of the stories of this kind can be up- 
set on other grounds. Domesday upsets 
a — many without going any further. 
Others contain historical statements which 
are wrong, and often impossible. And in 
many cases the process has been simply 
this. A man bears as his surname one of 
the ancient English names which have 
one out of use as Christian names. He 
nds in early English history some one 
who bears that name as a Christian name. 
He first mistakes the Christian name fora 
surname, and fancies that the ancient 
worthy bore the same surname, perhaps 
an unusual one, as himself. Having got 
thus far, it would be almost impossible for 
any man to keep himself back from the 
next step, to refrain from claiming the an- 
cient worthy as a forefather. 
A most grotesque instance of this kind 
is found only a few pages on after the pedi- 
ree of Leighton. But the myth of 
eighton is fairly beaten by the myth of 
Levinge. There is a kind of perverse 
simplicity about this last legend which 
— it specially charming. Here it fol- 
ows :— 


The family of Levinge is one of great an- 
tiquity, and traces back its pedigree to Saxon 
times. The Archbishop of Canterbury who 
crowned CANUTE was Leovingus, and, in 1803 
[sc], another Livingus was Bishop of Worces- 
ter. At the Domesday survey, it is stated 
that the nephew of the last-named prelate 
a six lordships in Derbyshire and two in 

otts. 


Passing down to a modern epoch, we come 
to 


Thomas Levinge, Esq. of Baddesley Ensore, 





co. Warwick, living in 1434, who was an- 
cestor of 

Thomas Levinge, Esq. (elder brother of 
Mr. Serjeant Levinge, M.P. and recorder of 
Derby temp. JAMES I.), who purchased the 
manor of Parwick, co. Derby, 1561. 


Now we may be sure that the serjeant-at- 
law and the purchaser of the manor of 
Parwick are perfectly well-ascertained 
men. Nor is there any particular reason 
to boggle at the esquire of two centuries 
earlier, though the gap between the two 
Thomases is certainly a little suspicious, 
Here again local knowledge would doubt- 
less easily solve the question one way or 
the other. But we may be quite sure that 
the Thomas of the fifteenth century is the 
earliest Levinge of whom anything is 
known. Otherwise the pedigree-maker 
would never have hit on such a rash ex- 
pedient as laying violent hands on the two 
eleventh-century bishops. Both are real 
and well-known men; the second is one 
of the worthies of English history, the 
patriot prelate who stood by Godwine, as 
his successor Walter of Cantelupe stood 
by Simon. Only what is there to con- 
nect them with the house of Levinge 
rather than with the house of Snooks? 
Simply that the hapless pedigree-maker, 
in his ignorance of the ways of the 
eleventh century, took their Christian name 
for a surname. There is exactly as 
much sense to connect the modern family 
of Levinge with either of those bishops 
as there is to connect any family called 
Edwards or Edmunds with any of the 
kings who bore their names. Only Ed- 
ward and Edmund are still names in com- 
mon use, and it does not occur to every 
man who bears either of these as a sur- 
name to think that he must come of the 
stock of Eadward the Unconquered or 
Eadmund the Doer-of-great-deeds. But 
Leofing, Lyfing, Living — the spellings are 
of course endless — never was a common 
Christian name at any time, and it has 
gone out of use for ages. The pedigree- 
maker therefore did not understand that 
it was a Christian name at all. He 
thought that Bishop Lyfing was the same 
formula as Bishop Smith or Bishop 
Brown, not the same formula as Bishop 
Jobn or Bishop Peter. He thought that 
two bishops of the same name must be of 
the same family, and that the modern 
bearer of the same name must be of the 
same family too. And the thing becomes 
all the funnier, because, after all, there is 
a certain faint likelihood that it may be 
true. The use of an uncommon Christian 
name by two persons about the same time, 
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though no pe is a certain faint pre- 
sumption, of kindred between them. It 
is just enough to make us think of lookin 

to see whether there was any kindred. 
Again, the first man who bore the name 
Leofing —in any of its forms—as a sur- 
namé must have been the son of a man 
who bore it asa Christian name. And the 
name is more likely to have kept in use 
among the kinsfolk of those who bore it 
in earlier times, especially among the 
kinsfolk of a man so famous as the Bishop 
of Worcester in Devonshire and Corn- 
wall. There is then just this amount of 
likelihood in the story, just this amount of 
likelihood to connect Squire Levinge in 
the fifteenth century with — Lyfing 
in the eleventh. But we may be quite 
sure this is not what the pedigree-maker 
had in his head. He was not thinking of 
a faint likelihood in the form of a Chris- 
tian name; he thought that he had got 
proof positive in the form of a surname. 
He was, we may suspect, a contemporary 
of the serjeant-at-law and the second 
Squire Thomas. In the days of the first 
Squire Thomas, people were not likely to 
be thinking of establishing kindred with 
bishops of the days of Cnut. 

As for the nephew of Bishop Lyfing 
who at the time of the Domesday Sur- 
vey held six lordships in Derbyshire and 
two in Notts, it is too much to expect that 
any one should read through all the en- 
tries in those two shires to see whether 
anybody can be found bearing any such 
description. Those who expect their 
statements to be verified should put them 
in such a shape that they may be verified 
without needless trouble. They should 
give us either the names of the lordships 
or the name of the bishop’s nephew. I 
can only say that I do not remember any 
person so described, and that none such is 
to be found in the Index. If, as one is 
tempted to suspect, the nephew of Bishop 
Lyfing was supposed to bear his uncle’s 
name, such an one is certainly not to be 
found. , 

Another point here suggests itself. 
Why did the pedigree-maker provide 
Bishop Lyfing only with a nephew? Why 
did he not give hima son? Clearly be- 
cause, for several centuries, no bishop 
could have ventured to acknowledge a 
son. But this was not the — of 
Lyfing’s age or of the age next after him 
There is no evidence that Lyfing himself 
was married; but several bishops of his 
time were, and it is perfectly possible that 
Lyfing may have left legitimate posterity. 
But the pedigree-maker did not know this ; 





he accordingly framed his story according 
to the ideas of ages with which he was 
more familiar. 

After all, absurd as it is in itself to mis- 
take the Christian name for a surname and 
to build a pedigree on the mistake, still 
the pedlaeeenaher erred in good com- 
pany. It is not at all clear whether the 
“young Siward” of Shakespeare means 
Siward’s own son Osbeorn or his sister’s 
son Siward. But it looks very much as if 
Shakespeare took Siward for a surname, 
and thought that the son of old Siward 
must be “ young Siward.” In the case of 
Macbeth, he certainly did so; otherwise 
that much calumniated woman Gruach 
Queen of Scots, who appears in real his- 
tory simply as a benefactress of certain 
churches, could never have been turned 
into Lady Macbeth. In the ears of a con- 
temporary, for Gruach to be called Lady 
Macbeth would have sounded as odd as 
for Gytha to be called Lady Godwine. 
But I am not at all clear that there are not 
people who would call her so. I cannot 
say that I have seen it with my own eyes, 
but I have been told by a trustworthy 
person, that there is a book in which the 
son of Godwine and Gytha appears as 
“Harold, Earl Godwin.” The sainted 
queen of Scots, not Gruach, is not uncom- 
monly spoken of as “ Margaret Atheling,” 
as if A:theling were the surname of the 
family. 

In all these stories the pedigree-maker’s 
power of invention did not go beyond 
mere invention of names, or the putting of 
real names in their wrong places. But 
there are pedigrees which take a much 
more daring flight, and which bring in 
large pieces of professed history which 
are nothing in the world but sheer iaven- 
tion. Take for instance the pedigree of 
the house of Stourton: — 


This noble family, which derives its sur- 
name from the town of Stourton, co. Wilts, 
was of considerable rank antecedently to the 
Conquest; for we find at that period one of 
its members, Botolph Stourton, the most active 
in gallantly disputing every inch of ground 
with the foreigner, and finally obtaining from 
the duke his own terms. Having broken 
down the sea-walls of the Severn, and guarded 
the passes by land, Botolph entered Glaston- 
bury when that victorious Norman had made 
his appearance in the West; and, thus pro- 
tected, compelled William to grant whatso- 


¢|ever he demanded. From this patriotic and 


gallant soldier lineally descended 


such and such people without dates, till 
we come to a John de Stourton, who is 
placed in the time of Edward the Third, 
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and who is likely enough to be a real 
man. 

Now if we did not know that a pedigree- 
maker will do anything, it would really be 
past belief that anybody could have ven- 
tured on such monstrous fiction as this. 
It would have been more respectable to 
trace the house of Stourton to Jack the 
Giant-Killer or Jack and the bean-stalk, 
for they have at least a received legendary 
being, while Botolph Stourton and his 
exploits are invented of set purpose to 
swell the supposed credit of a family whose 
real beginnings seem to be in the four- 
teenth century. Here again we see the 
delusion of the surname. It was supposed 
that there could be before the Conquest a 
family of Stourton, one of whom was called 
Botolph, as another perhaps might be 
called John or Thomas. But the whole 
thing is fiction. There is nothing of the 
kind anywhere in history or in legend. 
We have a Gesta Herewardi, mythical 
enough to be sure in part; but we have no 
Gesta Botolphi. Yet the-exploits of Bo- 
tolph greatly surpass the exploits of Here- 
ward. But within the mass of legend 
which has grown around the name of 
Hereward there is a kernel of truth in his 
story. Domesday knows him’; the Chron- 
icles know him, but Botolph Stourton or 
any other Botolph is not to be found there. 
If William granted to Botolph whatever 
it was clearly not land that 


he demanded, 
he demanded, least of all the lands of 


Stourton. At page 72 of Domesday we 
find Stourton in Wiltshire plainly enough ; 
but its lord is not any Botolph; its actual 
holder is not any Botolph; its former 
owner is not any Botolph. Of the two 
lordships in Wiltshire held by Walscin of 
Douay, one of them has the fatal entry: 
“ Radulfus tenet de W. Stortone. Aluu- 
acre tenuit T.R.E.” So Botolph Stourton 
vanishes from Stourton, and he equally 
vanishes from every other spot; for not a 
man of the name appears in Domesday as 
holding or having held a rood of land any- 
where. The tale is sheer invention; it is 
mere falsehood, which might at any time 
be confuted by the simple process of turn- 
ing to Domesday. Yet even here we may 
mark how the true history has some influ- 
ence even on the wildest tales. The in- 
ventor of the story had most likely heard 
or read that William really met with no 
small resistance in the west, just as in 
the north, long after south-eastern England 
was conquered. He had heard something 
of the sieges of Exeter and Montacute, 
and he thought that it would be fine to 
connect the family whose praises he was 
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singing with a warfare so honorable to the 
western lands. With a little pains, a little 
study of Domesday and the authentic his- 
tory, he might have put together a story 
which, if not true, might have been at 
least possible. But he set to work with- 
out a thought of bringing his tale into har- 
mony with the great record from which 
there is no appeal. When the pedigree 
was invented, Domesday was doubtless 
stili in manuscript; but is it possible that 
there is no copy of those precious volumes 
in the library of the Ulster king-at-arms ? 

In the last specimen we have seen the 
pedigree-maker try his hand at history; 
sometimes he makes a dash at etymology. 
Let us take the following from the pedi- 
gree of the Earl of Dysart : — 


The very ancient family of Tollemache 
claims Saxon descent, and the name is said to 
be a corruption of the word “tollmack,” toll- 
ing of the bell; the Tollemaches having flour- 
ished with the greatest honor, in the co. of 
Suffolk, since the first arrival of the Saxons in © 
England, a period of more than thirteen cen- 
turies, 

Tollemache, Lord of Bentley, in Suffolk, 
and Stoke-Tollemache, co. Oxford, lived in 
the ninth century; and upon the old manor- 
house at Bentley appeared the following in- 
scription :— 

Before the Normans into England came, 

Bentley was my seat, and Tollemache was my name. 


This whole account is somewhat remark- 
able on the face of it. In what language 
“ tollmack ” means “ tolling of the bell” is 
not explained. Nor is it easy to see the 
connection of cause and effect between 
tolling of the bell and flourishing with the 
greatest honor since the first arrival of the 
Saxons in England. Again, if by “the 
first arrival of the Saxons in England” is 
meant the first settlement of the Saxons 
in Britain, it is cruel, especially when a 
pedigree is concerned, to cut down the 
date of the settlement, and therefore of 
the pedigree, from fourteen centuries to 
thirteen. On the other hand, it is not at 
all clear how the first Saxon settlement in 
Sussex could have led to anybody flour- 
ishing in Suffolk. The only chance is 
that the house of Tollemache may have 
been one of those small unrecorded An- 
glian tribes which seem to have come over 
one by one, and to have grown into the 
South-Folk and North-Folk of East An- 
glia. Then again, as Sir Bernard Burke 
tells the story, it would almost seem as if 
the Tollemache of the ninth century had 
been possessed of a prophetic spirit in 
two ways. He knew that the Normans 
would come some time; so he made it his 
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business to write up in advance that he 
was at Bentley before they came. And, 
that he might be quite sure of being un- 
derstood in ages thdt were to come, he 
wrote his verses in a form of English 
which certainly could not have been under+ 
stood by any man of his own age. It is 
needless to say that all this flourishing 
and bell-tolling is pure fiction. It so hap- 
pens that something can be made out 
about the history of Bentley, not quite so 
early as the arrival of the Saxons, but as 
far back as the reign of Eadgar. There 
are places of the name in Hampshire, 
Warwickshire, and Worcestershire, as 
well as in Suffolk. But it is to the Suffolk 
Bentley that Kemble refers the will printed 
in Codex Diplomaticus, iv. 287. There 
a lady named Leofgifu leaves land at 
Bentley to 4lfward, Bishop of London, 
thus fixing the date to the reign of Edward 
the Confessor. She had a steward at 
Bentley of the name of A:lfwig. In the 
two earlier documents, one of Eadgar’s 
reign and the other of Cnut’s (Codex Dip- 
lomaticus, vi. 37, 176), I do not know 
whether the Bentley spoken of is Bentley 
in Suffolk or not. Either local knowledge 
or a searching examination of the signa- 
tures would doubtless settle the point; but 
it is hardly worth while, as, among the 
many persons mentioned in them, there 
is no one who can by any kind of shift be 
twisted into a Tollemache tolling a bell. 
Bentley in Suffolk is mentioned three 
times in Domesday, ii. 287, 2874, 2950. 
It passed through the hands of such well- 
known people as Earl Gyrth and Ralph 
the Staller; but alas! there is no sign of 
Tollemache, of his bell or of his verses. 
From this purely imaginary being in the 
ninth century the pedigree leaps, without 
any intermediate steps, to a real man: — 


Hugh de Tollemache subscribed the charter 
sans date (about the reign of King Stephen), 
made by John de St. John to Eve, the first 
abbess of Godstow, in Oxfordshire. 


Now Hugo Talmashe — nearly the same 
spelling of the name which is to be found 
in Macaulay — does appear as a witness to 
a charter of John of St. John in favor of 
Godstow in the Monasticon, iv. 363. But, 
as a pedigree-maker must bring in some- 
thing grotesque at every stage, the abbess 
Editha or Ediva, in modern form Edith, is 
cut short inio Eve. Hugo Talemasche 
appears again in company with John of 
St. John in the Pipe-roll of Henry the 
First, p. 3. I cannot explain the name. 
As it has no dz, it would seem not to be a 
local name. In the time of Henry the 
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First the name Hugh is still a very stron 
presumption of Norman descent, thoug 
it is no longer the absolute proof which it 
is in the time of Domesday. No one ap- 
pears in Domesday by the name of Tolle- 
mache in any form; but there is a Hugh 
who holds lands at Stoke in Oxfordshire, 
partly of Walter Giffard, partly of Roger 
of Ivry. He may well be either the Hugh 
of the Pipe-roll and of the Godstow char- 
ter, or his father. More than this, the 
whole Gloucester part of Hugh’s history, 
all about his wife and his son, seems to be 
quite trustworthy. And we again in the 
Gloucester cartulary (i. 331) find the gifts 
of Hugh Talamasche confirmed by Thomas 
of St. John. We may therefore strike out 
from the Tollemache pedigree everything 
before Hugh, and professed genealogists 
and local antiquaries may find out the 
exact nature of the relation between Hugh 
and the house of St. John. These last 
are real people, though one would like to 
know the authority for the statement that 
“ William de St. John came into England 
with the Conqueror, as grand master of 
the artillery, and supervisor of the wagons 
and carriages.” 

Thus far we have had to deal with fic- 
tions against which we have nothing to say 
but that they are fictions; they show no 
further perversion of the moral sense. If 
Tollemache had tolled a bell in the ninth 
century, the act would at least have been 
harmless; and if Botolph Stourton had 
withstood the Conqueror in the valiant way 
which the legend speaks of, it would have 
been greatly to his honor. But it is hard 
to understand why any man should have 
gone out of his way, first of all to invent 
imaginary forefathers for himself, and then, 
when he had invented them, to take away 
their characters. When one is inventing 
falsehoods about a family, it is as easy to 
invent falsehoods to its credit as) false- 
hoods to its dishonor. Whoever invented 
the pedigree of Earl Fitzwilliam was of 
another way of thinking. He had the 
strange fancy of wishing to be descended 
froma traitor. We there read :— 


Sir William Fitz-Godrick, cousin to King 
Edward the Confessor, left a son and heir, 

Sir William Fitzwilliam, who being am- 
bassador at the court of William Duke of 
Normandy, attended that prince in his victo- 
rious expedition against England, as marshal 
of the army A.D. I : and for his valor at the 
battle of Hastings the Conqueror presented 
him with a scarf from his own arm. This Sir 
William was father of 

Sir William Fitzwilliam, Knight, who mar- 
ried Eleanor, daughter and heir of Sir John 
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Elmley, of Elmley and Sprotburgh, which 
lordships continued with the Fitzwilliams until 
the reign of Henry VIII., when they were 
carried, by coheirs, to Suthill and Copley. 


It is perhaps needless to say that ail 
this is a pure fable; but one really stands 
aghast at the utterly shameless nature of 
the fable. Sir William Fitzwilliam is sup- 
posed to be an English ambassador at the 
court of Normandy. The inventor of the 
fable had so little knowledge as not to see 
that the Sir, the first William, the Fitz, and 
the second William, was, each of them by 
itself, as much proof as could be needed 
that a man of whose name they formed 
any part could not have been an English- 
man of the days of Eadward the Confessor. 
Furthermore it would seem that the in- 
ventor thought it honorable for an ambas- 
sador sent to a foreign prince to join that 
prince in an invasion of his own country, 
and to bear armsin battle against his own 
sovereign. As for the scarf from Wil- 
liam’s own arm, we need hardly look in 
the Bayeux tapestry to prove that the 
duke who knew so well how to wield his 
mace of iron did not cumber his arms with 
any frippery of scarves on the day of the 
great battle. 

It is almost refining too much ; but it is 
worth while to mark that this imaginary 
traitor is described as the grandson of 
Godric. The choice of the name is lucky ; 
there was a traitor Godric in the fight at 
Maldon, and his doings are set forth in 
the song which records that fight. Those 
who like traitors for their forefathers may, 
if they think good, make choice of him. 

Can there be a wilder fable than this? 
Yes; there is one a good deal wilder, 
which Sir Bernard Burke repeats without a 
shadow of doubt, in the pedigree of Ber- 
tie Earl of Lindsey. This astonishing 
house, whose name “in olden deeds” 
seems to be spelled in many ways —as is 
also the case “in olden deeds” with the 
name of Smith, Brown, or any other — 
“were a very ancient house, deriving de- 
scent from a family of free barons of 
Bertisland in Prussia.” For some centu- 
ries past a Freiherr von Bertisland would 
not be an impossible being; but in what 
age of the world would any one guess that 
these free barons lived who were the fore- 
fathers of Bertie of Kent? “They first 
landed in England in company with the 
Saxons.” Mark the dignity of the race. 
The Berties, it would seem, were alto- 
gether on a level with their companions 
the Saxons, and they must have quite 
overshadowed the Angles and Jutes. 
Shame on the chroniclers, shame on the 
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earliest poets whose songs have been pre- 
served to us by Henry of Huntingdon, who 
are so full of the deeds of the Saxons on 
their first landing, but who, from some 
mean jealousy, have left out all mention of 
the Berties. Mark too the unexpected 
element in our national being; the Prus- 
sian race, extinct in its own land, still 
flourishes among us in Kent and in Lincoln- 
shire. Unhappily however from the fifth 
century to the eleventh we have no men- 
tion of this remarkable stock. It even 
may be that, in the course of those ages, 
they dropped the venerable speech of their 
own land, and took up with the vastly 
younger dialects of Angles and Saxons. 
In the eleventh century however the Prus- 
sian stock put forth a remarkable shoot in 
the form of Leopold Bertie. The student 
of nomenclature might amuse himself by 
the question whether Leopold Bertie or 
Bill Snooks would be the more impossi- 
sible forefather at the time. By the 
eleventh century however the Berties, 
whether they remembered their Prussian 
or not, had learned a little French, per- 
haps from the Lady Emma or some one in 
her train. By some astounding forestall- 
ing of language, fortification, and every- 
thing else, this Leopold Bertie in the time 
of A:thelred was not only “ Consiable of 
Dover Castle,” but had a private castle at 
“ Bertiested, now Bersted.” (The old 
form of Bersted happens to be Ber- 
hamstede, but of course that does not mat- 
ter.) Leopold then fell into a violent dis- 
pute with a body of men described as 
“the Augustine monks of Canterbury.” 
This formula may point to some confusion 
in the mind of the pedigree-maker between 
the abbey of Saint Augustine and Austin 
canons or Austin friars. The dispute is 
about tithes; the Augustine monks en- 
deavor to enforce their demands by force 
of arms; a fray ensues, in which Leopold’s 
son is slain. “The king giving Leopold 
no satisfaction, he solicited Sweyn, king 
of the Danes, and induced him to invade 
England.” Then “the Danes join Leo- 
pold’s forces in Kent;” the siege of 
Canterbury and the captivity of Azlfheah 
foilow. On the death of Sweyn, “ Bur- 
bach Bertie, the only surviving son of 
Leopold, conscious of his father’s actions, 
flees to France.” A descendant comes 
back in the twelfth century and recovers 
Bersted. In the time of Henry the Fifth, 
“‘ Hieronimus Bertie” is excommunicated 
for trying to killa monk who “in a ser- 
mon uttered assertions injurious to his 
ancestor Leopold.” He undergoes great 
penances, one of them being of a most 
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singular kind. Besides paying two thou- 
sand crowns of gold—how boundless 
must have been the wealth of Bersted in 
the fifteenth century!—‘“to the monas- 
tery of the monk whom he had assailed,” 
“he further, in proof of his repentance, 
rebuilt at his own expense the north part 
of the temple belonging to the same mon- 
astery, and his armorial bearings, three 
battering-rams and a shattered castle, were 
placed there on one of the i//ows.” It is 
said that the monks of Saint Alban’s, be- 
ing straitened for room in the dormitory, 
once made up a dozen beds in the rood- 
loft. Perhaps some strange chance of the 
same kind may account for the presence 
of pillows in the north part of this mys- 
terious “ temple.” 

On the whole, this is perhaps the most 
monstrous of all our fictions. Tollemache 
and his bell are fairly beaten. He cannot 
compare with the free barons who came 
from Prussia in company with the Saxons. 
But how strange the choice of forefathers ! 
Where a man might, with so little trouble, 
have made himself out to be the descend- 
ant of one of the heroes of Maldon or 
Assandun, why invent a traitor? Or, if a 
traitor was wanted, why not at once fasten 
the parentage upon Eadric? 

In these stories there seems to be a 
deliberate preference for traitors; in an- 
other we find a sublime indifference 
between an imaginary traitor and a real 
hero. This is to be seen in the pedigree 
of the family of Wake. It stands thus in 
Sir Bernard Burke :— 


The Wakes are mentioned by Brompton as 
in the immediate train of the Conqueror ; but 
it is the opinion of antiquaries that the indi- 
vidual of the name of Wake recorded in the 
roll of Battle Abbey, was one of those who, 
being weary of Harold’s rule, fled into Nor- 
mandy, and invited Duke William ; hence the 
family is supposed to have been of importance 

rior to the Conquest. The celebrated Arch- 
Sichen Wake, mentioned below, wrote a his- 
tory of the Wake family, in which he ascribes 
to Hereward le Wake the feat of having suc- 
cessiully opposed and finally made terms with 
William the Conqueror. As Augustine also 
mentions Wakes in Normandy, it 1s probable 
that there were two parties in the family at 
that time. An historical novel has been 
written on the feats of Hereward, in harass- 
ing the Normans and defending the abbey of 
Brun after the Conquest. His tomb is still, 
or was to be seen, not many years ago, in 
Lincolnshire. From 

Baldwin Lord Wake, founder of the abbey 
of Brun, who died 1156, descended, through a 
long line of eminent ancestors, Richard Wake, 


Esq. — 
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who seemingly lived in the sixteenth cen- 


tury. 

‘A good many odd questions are here 
started. The reference to Brompton — 
so called — proves to be one of those 
ridiculous French riming lists of names, 
which pedigree-makers so greatly respect, 
and of which historians think so little. 
But one would really like to know who 
the antiquaries were who took for granted 
that there were some persons who, “being 
weary of Harold’s rule fled into Normandy 
and invited Duke William.” One might 
have thought that the nine months of little 
stillness were hardly long enough to 
bring about much weariness of Harold’s 
rule. And surely, if there had been such 
people, it would hardly have been left for 
the antiquaries of the Wake family to 
find out theirexistence. We could hardly 
expect the Peterborough Chronicler to be 
very full on the subject; but we may be 
sure that, if such people had been heard 
of in the eleventh century, William of 
Poitiers would have been delighted to tell 
us something about them. And who is 
Augustine? As it can hardly be either of 
the saints of that name, we can only guess 
that it may be a familiar way of speaking 
of Augustine Thierry. Then what is the 
historical novel? Does it mean that writ- 
ten by the late Mr. Kingsley? Or is it 
the earlier Latin novel headed “ Gesta 
Herewardi Saxonis”? Or is it the 
false Ingulf himself? Then again, if the’ 
abbey of Brun was founded by a man who 
died in 1156, it is hard to understand how 
it could have been defended by Hereward 
about ninety years earlier. The history 
of Bourne priory is rather scanty; but it 
does appear from the documents in the 
Monasticon that its founder, Baldwin 
Fitz-Gilbert, had a daughter who figures 
as “Emma Wac,” and her husband and 
son as Hugh and Baldwin Wac; and with- 
out searching into pedigrees, everybody 
knows that the name of Wake does here 
and there appear in English history. So 
we may well believe that it is possible to 
trace the descent of the Wake family up to 
this Hugh and Emma. These are matters 
primarily for the genealogist; they only 
secondarily touch the historian. But it 
does very directly touch the historian, 
when pedigree-makers not only lay their 
hands on one of our national heroes in 
form of Hereward, but when they further 
go on calmly to assume that William was 
invited into England by English traitors. 
The odd thing is that, to Sir Bernard 
Burke or to those who sent him the Wake 
story, a traitor and a hero seem to be ex- 
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actly the same. Whether a man fought 
for England or betrayed England, it is all 
one. In either case he was a forefather 
a long while ago who did something; and 
a forefather a long while ago who did 
something, whether what he did was good 
or bad, is commonly quite enough to sat- 
isfy family vanity. But those with whom 
family vanity goes for nothing, but with 
whom the honor of their country and the 
truth of its history goes for much, will not 
lightly forgive the base slander on the 
Englishmen of the eleventh century which 
is implied in this trumpery piece of genea- 
logical fiction. Nor can the historian calmly 
look on while Hereward becomes the sport 
of pedigree-makers. His authentic history 
is short, but he has an authentic history. 
It is to be looked for not in Broughton, 
not in historical novels old or new, not 
in “ Augustine,” whether Thierry or any 
other, not even in the family history by 
Archbishop Wake, but in the few unerr- 
ing notices in Domesday and the Chroni- 
cles. Casting pedigrees .and legends 
aside, Hereward remains as the man 
whose heart failed him not when all other 
men’s hearts failed them, as the man 
whom the English Chronicle speaks of in 
the same formule by which it speaks of 
Elfred. But as for connecting him with 
the family of Wake or any other existing 


family, there is not a scrap of evidence 


for it. With regard to Wakes the onl 

‘point is that, though the surname of 
Wake is not given to Hereward in any 
authentic writing, it is _— him in writ- 
ings which are not of yesterday. This 
may or may not point to an early claim of 
the Wake family to descend from him. In 
no case does it prove such descent. Still 
those who gave him the name must have 
been led to give him the name for some 
cause or other, and one would like to 
know what that cause was, 

After these astounding performances, 
which it would be hard for any pedigree- 
maker to outdo, pedigrees some of which 
seem to pick out a traitor by choice, while 
others seem to be sublimely indifferent 
between a traitor and a hero, there is a 
certain comfort in turning to another fable, 
equally groundless, but which shows a 
better moral sense in those who invented 
it. This is the fable which is quoted to 
prove “the stupendous antiquity” of the 
family of Ashburnham. Sir Bernard 
Burke gives two pedigrees of Ashburn- 
ham in the “ Peerage and Baronetage,” and 
they both seem to go back to the sixteenth, 
or perhaps the fifteenth century. This 
was not long enough ago; so somebody 
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invented an “early progenitor” who is 
thus described : — 


Bertram Ashburnham, a Baron of Kent, was 
Constable of Dover Castle, A.D. 1066; which 
Bertram was beheaded by William the Con- 
queror, because he did so valiantly defend the 
same against the Duke of Normandy. 


Here again we have pure fiction, and im- 
ages fiction. Bertram Ashburnham, 
aron and constable, proves his imagi- 
nary character by every word of his 
description. Dover Castle was not val- 
iantly defended by any one against the 
Duke of Normandy, and most assuredly 
William the Great never beheaded any 
man for defending any place valiantly 
against him. The slander on the Con- 
queror may well raise our indignation. 
But the Ashburnham fable is at least 
better than the Fitzwilliam fable. The 
crime is imaginary; but it is at least 
understood to be a crime, and it is at- 
tributed to a stranger and not to a coun- 
tryman. 

From all these people who so freely 
devise for themselves imaginary and im- 
possible forefathers, we turn to a yet more 
amazing class, those who seem anxious to 
get rid of real forefathers to whom they 
have a thorough right. A pedigree of 
this kind is that of Lord Sudeley. As 
given by Sir Bernard Burke, the pedigree 
begins with “John de Sudeley, Lord of 
Sudeley and Toddington, A.D. 1140.” It 
is no business of mine to test the accu- 
racy of the steps by which the pedigree is 
traced up to John of Sudeley. All that 
concerns me is the fact that, if it can be 
traced up to John of Sudeley, it can be 
traced up a great deal further. It can be 
traced, not among everyday people, but 
among the great ones of the earth on both 
sides of the sea. John of Sudeley might 
boast of fathers who were princes, and of 
grandmothers through whom he might 
trace up to Woden himself. John of 
Sudeley was son of Harold of Ewias, who 
was son of Ralph Earl of Hereford, who 
was son of Drogo Count of Mantes and 
of Godgifu daughter of King A&thelred 
and his queen Emma. Let French an- 
tiquaries trace back the descent of the 
house of Mantes. But many pedigrees 
are allowed to go through grandmothers, 
and in this case the grandmothers take 
the pedigree up to Rolf and Cerdic. 
Every step of this magnificent descent 
is absolutely certain; yet Sir Bernard 
Burke, or those from whom he. got his 
story, puts John of Sudeley at the begin- 
ning of the tree, as if he had come of him- 
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self, as if he had had no right to trace up 
to counts, dukes; kings, heroes, the gods 
of Asgard themselves. Can the cause of 
the omission be because Ralph of Here- 
ford ran away from the Welshmen? To 
have described him as beating the Welsh- 
men, instead of running away from them, 
would have been so small a liberty com- 
pared with the liberties which pedigree- 
makers take every day that it might almost 
have been forgiven. 

Take another pedigree, that of Berkeley. 
This is one to the early stages of which 
my own work has led me to give some 
attention. I trust that I have shown* 
that there is every probability that Robert 
Fitz-Harding, the patriarch of the House 
of Berkeley, was son of a Harding whose 
name often occurs in Domesday and else- 
where, and grandson of Eadnoth the 
Staller, a man who, whether it be thought 
to his credit or otherwise, having been a 
great officer under Edward and Harold, 
passed after the Conquest into the service 
of William. Eadnoth and Harding are 
perfectly well-ascertained men, and there 
is no other Harding to whom we can so 
readily assign the otherwise unknown 
parentage of Robert Fitz-Harding. But 
while other people have been so anxious 
to devise for themselves imaginary En- 

lish forefathers, the Berkeleys seem anx- 
ious to get rid of their real English fore- 
fathers. By Sir Bernard Burke all that we 
are told of the father of Robert Fitz-Hard- 
ing, in other words of Harding, is that he 
was one of the companions of William the 
Conqueror. This is pure fiction; no such 
Harding can be found; still it is some- 
thing for Sir Bernard Burke to have fore- 
borne to put in some of the grosser absur- 
dities of the local antiquaries. Those 
who call Harding “ Mayor of Bristol” say 
what is in one sense likely enough, though 
I do not know that there is any proof, 
and I cannot say off-hand whether Bristol 
had a mayor so early. But the favorite 
thing is to call him a son of “the King of 
Denmark.” Sometimes he is mayor of 
Bristol, follower of the Conqueror, and 
son of the king of Denmark, all at 
once. It is amusing to ask a Glou- 
cestershire antiquary what king of Den- 
mark he means. You soon find that one 
king of Denmark is the same to him as 
another. The grotesque absurdity of Wil- 
liam being accompanied by a son of the 
only possible king of Denmark, Sven 
Estrithsson, the cousin and ally of Harold, 
never comes into their heads. 


* See History of the Norman Conquest, iv., pp. 755, 


758. Ed. 2. 
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Take again another case where a real 
pedigree is not made the most of. The 
pedigree of D’Oyly is traced up in Sir 
Bernard Burke, though with a good many 
gaps, to the founder of Oxford Castle. 
Robert of Oily or Ouilly, and his nephew 
of the same name, are men of the first 
importance in the local history of Oxford. 
Themselves, their wives, their sons and 
stepsons, the castle, the abbey, the 
churches, the bridges, of their making, 
stand out very prominently for several 

enerations. And men who are of this 

rst-rate importance in local history do not 
fail to be of some importance in general 
history. But the pedigree does not bring 
in either the elder or the younger Robert 
by name. Their particular doings all 
seem to go to the general credit of “the 
family.” The entry stands thus: — 


This family, one of great eminence both in 
England and France, came to England at the 
period of the Conquest, and obtained the 
dignity of feudal Baron of Hocknorton, in 
Oxfordshire, and hereditary constable of Ox- 
ford Castle (azno 1067), from William the 
Conqueror. 


Hence the pedigree runs about Jer saltum 
to people in the thirteenth, fifteenth, and 
sixteenth centuries. 

One does not see why Ouilly should be 
Nor 


moved from Normandy into France. 
does one see why, of all the endless pos- 
sessions of Robert of Ouilly, Hocknorton 
should be picked out specially to give him 


“the dignity of feudal Baron.” But a 
good deal might have been said of the 
acts of the family during the wars of 
Stephen and Matilda. And we can never 
forgive those who have so little sense of a 
good story as to leave out the tale, which 
the grave Monasticon does not shrink 
from telling, about Edith and the chatter- 
pies, and the foundation of Osney. 

So it goes with pedigrees. The pedi- 
gree-maker in “ The Spectator,” who blot- 
ted out the weaver who was burned for his 
religion, who kept the knight who was 
hanged for treason, and who added “ Es- 
quire ” to all those forefathers who had no 
particular description, is typical of his 
class. One family thinks Englishmen 
more creditable than Normans, and so in- 
vents English forefathers which history 
does not give them. Another family 
thinks Normans more creditable than 
Englishmen, and so gets rid of the En- 
glish forefathers which history does give 
them. Another, with a stranger taste than 
all, gets rid of Englishmen, Danes, Nor- 
mans, Frenchmen, all at a blow, and is 
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satisfied to begin its pedigree in the twelfth 
century, when it might with a perfectly 
good conscience have begun it in the 
fifth. 

There is another class of pedigree-mak- 
ers who either are wise in their genera- 
tion, or else have been greatly favored by 
good luck. These are those whose tales 
are just as unlikely, often just as impossi- 
ble, in themselves as those that we have 
just gone through, but who provide for 
themselves a means of escape by taking 
shelter in those parts of the kingdom 
where we cannot at once apply the infalli- 
ble touchstone of Domesday. It is well 
known that a considerable part of what is 
now northern England is not entered in 
Domesday. Part of it, it would seem, was 
left out because it was so wasted as not to 
be worth surveying. Part of it was left 
out for the still better reason that it did 
not form part of the kingdom of England. 
The former region takes in Northumber- 
land in the modern sense and the bishop- 
ric of Durham. The second takes in 
those parts of the modern counties of 
Cumberland and Westmoreland which, 
till late ecclesiastical changes, formed the 
diocese of Carlisle, a district which was 
not added to England till the time of Wil- 
liam Rufus. Within this last district the 
pedigree-makers can be refuted only ina 
general way. When we are told that such 
and such a man’s forefather received a 
grant from William within this district, if 
the forefather is an altogether impossible 
man, we can reject him on the ground of 
his general impossibility. If he is an 
otherwise possible man, we can only say 
that he may have had a grant from Wil- 
liam somewhere else, and that we will look 
in Domesday to see whether he had. Or 
again, he may have had lands in Old Cum- 
berland by a grant from some of the old 
rulers before the land became English, or 
from some of the later kings after it be- 
came English. The former proposition 
would be hard to prove or to disprove. 
The latter could be commonly tested by 
local knowledge. But one thing at least is 
certain, that no man had a grant from 
William in Old Cumberland, because Wil- 
liam never held Old Cumberland to grant 
anything there to anybody. Thus when 
we are told, under the pedigree of the 
Earl of Bessborough, that “this family 
takes its surname from the lordship of 
Ponsonby, in Cumberland, which its patri- 
arch acquired with other considerable 
estates at the time of the Conquest,” we 
may say with perfect safety that, whenever 
this patriarch —of whom his tribe does 





not seem to know enough to give hima 
name — may have acquired its estates, it 
was not at the time of the Conquest. 
When we get into Northumberland and 
Durham, the conditions are somewhat 
changed. When aman says either that 
his forefather received a grant from Wil- 
liam in those parts, or that his forefather 
held lands there before William came, we 
cannot meet him either with the usual 
Domesday argument or with the special 
Cumbrian argument. If the forefather, 
Norman or English, is a possible man, 
open to no @ priori objection, the general 
historian cannot of himself say that it is 
not so. He must leave the story to be 
confirmed or upset by those who have 
local knowledge. Take for instance the 
pedigree of the house of Lumley. I am 
told by those who know the history of the 
bishopric better than I do that it is reall 

possible to trace up the descent of this 
family to Ligulf or Liulf, whose story is 
told at large by Florence of Worcester 
and Simeon of Durham, and whose mur- 
der led to the famous slaughter of Bisho 

Walcher at Gateshead. I accept the ped- 
igree on this showing. But I turn to Sir 
Bernard Burke, and I find that, even where 
there is a perfectly plain story, where there 
is nothing to do but to copy from the his- 
torians of the time, the pedigree-maker 
cannot put his hand upon it without spoil- 
ing every detail. Ligulf, or his softened 
form Liulf, gets spelled in various gro- 
tesque ways, “Liulph,” “Lyulph,” and 
what not — people of this kind seem to 
think that the more needless letters are 
stuck into a name, the more venerable it 
looks. Then Ligulf, the Englishman, is 
provided with an impossible and Norman- 
sounding father, Osbert de Lumley; his 
wife’s father is turned from Ealdred into 
Alfred; his wife’s mother A®lfgifu—in 
Latin form Elfgiva— daughter of Kin 

Ethelred, is turned into “ Edgina,” an 

the unready king himself is promoted to a 
feminine form in the shape of “ Ethel- 
dred.” The murderer, perhaps from -a 
creditable feeling, is not allowed to keep 
his name any more than the rest. Leob- 
wine, in the hands of Sir Bernard Burke, 
takes the grotesque shape of Leoferiso. 
One is again driven to ask, has the Ulster 
king-at-arms no books, or, if he has any 
books, does he never look at them, that 
he goes on printing this hideous nonsense 
in thirty-two editions ? All is alike to Sir 
Bernard Burke; whether it be the mere 
form of a name, or whether it be the great 
and broad facts of English history, it is all 
the same in his pages. Impossible men 
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with impossible names, bearing impossible 
titles and offices, do impossible acts in 
impossible places at impossible times. 
Such is history when. it falls into the hands 
of pedigree-makers, even when they sub- 
ject their pages to searching revision and 
extensive amendment. 

In short we have nothing to do but to 
turn over the pages of Sir Bernard Burke’s 
“Peerage and Baronetage,” and almost 
every step we come to somebody who had 
a forefather settled in such a place before 
the Conquest or at the Conquest, whose 
name Domesday knows not. Of the one 
class there is St. Leger, Viscount Done- 
raile, whose name in the days of the Con- 
queror was written “Sent Legere.” “Sir 
Robert Sent Legere, Knt.,” all except his 
“Sir” and his “ Knight,” has so natural 
an air that one looks to see whether he is 
in Domesday. The search is vain; but 
“according to a tradition in the family,” 
he was the person who supported the 
Conqueror with his arm when he quitted 
his ship to land in Sussex. As another 
tradition, at least better than that of “the 
family,” makes the Conqueror stumble as 
he landed, it would seem that Sir Robert’s 
arm was buta frail support. Nevertheless 
he “overcame a pagan Dane(/) who in- 
habited the manor of Ulcombe, in Kent, 
and fixed his abode there.” Of the other 
tvpe we have Lofthouse of Lofthouse, 
forefather of the Marquesses of Ely — 
forefather too seemingly of an Archbishop 
of Dublin of somewhat doubtful reputation 
—who was, we are told, great in York- 
shire as early as the time of Alfred. 
What happened to him during the Danish 
invasion we are not told. But when we 
turn to Domesday, we find Lofthouse held 
by three nameless thegns, of whose fore- 
fathers and descendants there is nothing 
to be said. We may turn over a few 
more pages, and we light on the singular 
fact that a family named Morres in Ire- 
land, dissatisfied with a very respectable 
name which might have reminded them 
of the Theban legion, thought proper in 
the last century to change it into /ontmo- 
rency, and to give out that a branch of the 
house of the first Christian baron followed 
the banner of the Norman, and received 
from him a grant of land in the princi- 
pality of Wales. The part of the island 
was well chosen; for, in the nature of 
things, only a very small part of what we 
call Wales could appear in Domesday. 
But there is an index of persons as well 
as an index of places, and the name of 
Montmorency may be looked for in vain 
in any part of the great Survey. This 





story is worth some notice, because it is 
one of the very few cases where the faith 
even of Sir Bernard Burke gives way. 
He had stood a good deal; but even he 
must draw the line somewhere, and the 
change of Morres into Montmorency was 
too much for him. When he comes to 
this monstrous fable, we do for once hear, 
“this family claims,” “it is said,” “pre- 
sumed descent,” and the like, showing 
that there is somewhere a last pound 
which breaks the back even of an Ulster 
king-atarms. But Sir Bernard Burke’s 
faith regains its usual robustness when he 
reaches the pedigree of Temple, with its 
imaginary descent from Leofric Earl of 
the Mercians. The Montmorency fable 
itself, though more daring, is hardly more 
easily refuted. The children of Earl 
Leofric are well known, and most cer- 
tainly no man, not even Peter Temple who 
lived in the. time of Edward the Sixth, can 
claim to spring of him in the main line.* 
Such are a few of the best specimens of 
the different classes of absurd tales into 
which history has been perverted by family 
vanity. - One — or its flatterers pervert 
in one way, another perverts in another 
way; but all who have the unlucky fancy 
of not being satisfied with real, or at least 
with possible, forefathers, pervert in one 
way or another. But it is only right to say 
that this unlucky fancy has by no means 
spread itself over the whole peerage and 
baronetage of England. In turning over the 
pages of Sir Bernard Burke, if we light on 
much wild nonsense, we also light on much 
sound sense. We come to many who 
claim long pedigrees because they have a 
real right to them. We come to many 
who, seeing that destiny has given them 
only short pedigrees, have not felt any call 
to make them longer by dint of falsehood. 
When a man is bold enough to begin his 
pedigree in the seventeenth or eighteenth 
century, still more when he is bold enough 
to begin it in the nineteenth, lovers of 
truth will respect him as a fellow-lover of 
truth. At the same time a little curiosity 


* I believe that I have got together all that can be 
found out of the family of Leofric at vol. ii., p. 368, of 
the “‘ History of the Norman Conquest.’’ But there 
is something amusing in Sir Bernard Burke’s descri 
tion of him as “‘ Leofric, Earl of Chester (erroneously 
styled Earl of Leicester).’”” The error lies in degrading 
the great Earl of the Mercians into a mere local earl, 
sometimes of Chester, sometimes of Coventry. Sir 
Bernard Burke — understand the difference, if the 
lord lieutenant of Ireland were to be called lord 
lieutenant of Cork. But supposing Leofric to have 
been a mere Earl of Chester, there would have been no 
error whatever, in the language of his own day, in call- 
ing him Earl of Leicester. For Legeceaster, civitas 
legionum, most commonly means the city which we 
now Call Chester. 
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is raised to know whether an Ulster king- 
at-arms does not look down on such hon- 
est men with scorn. It would have been 
so easy to invent a few names, to devise a 
few exploits, and to stick in at random 
some one who, according to taste, either 
came in with the Conqueror or was here 
before the Conqueror. One respects two 
baronets of the name of Smith, who do not 
claim a single forefather so much as a hun- 
dred years back. One hardly extends the 
same feeling to another, who perverts the 
reat Teutonic name into “ Smijth,” who 
athers the grotesque misspelling on the 
great Sir Thomas Smith of Elizabeth’s 
reign —a man who had too much sense for 
such folly — and who finally makes the 
“ Smijth ” so created, though without any 
mention of the intermediate stages, “a 
descendant from Sir Roger de Clarendon, 
Knight, natural son of the Black Prince.’ 
Of tales like these I have perhaps got 
together enough. I have got together 
enough to show what pedigree-making is 
like, enough to show that the family tree, 
the family tradition, the roll of Battle Ab- 
bey, are simply so many ferms of sheer 
falsehood. Let no man believe a pedigree 
which goes further back than the last 
three or four centuries, unless he has the 
means of testing it by the touchstone of 
true history. It is something that the 
particular time which pedigree-makers 
have chosen for the mee! of their wild- 
est pranks is the time when it is easier 
than at any other time to refute them by 
the easy process of turning to the great 
Survey. Let no man believe him who says 
that his forefathers, bearing his name, 
were seated at such and such a place be- 
fore the Conquest. Here thereis no need 
to turn to the Survey; the impossible fic- 
tion refutes itself. And let no man believe 
him who says that his forefather received 
such and such land from the Conqueror, 
until he has looked in the Survey to see 
whether it be so. The assertion is not 
impossible, like the other; but in a vast 
number of cases it turns out to be no less 
false. Men are wiser if, in the absence of 
authentic records, they are satisfied with 
the certain fact that they must have had 
some forefathers in the eleventh century, 
and with the hope, which may be cherished 
till it is disproved, that those forefathers 
were neither Norman invaders nor English 
traitors. He may believe, in the absence 
of proof to the contrary, that he comes 
of the blood of some one who fought and 
died for England. But he must be satis- 
fied with the reasonable hope; he cannot 
assert it as a fact which can be proved. 





If men read their history aright, the point 
of honor would be, not to make out that 
they are the descendants of the invaders, 
not that they are the descendants of those 
who kept their lands by submission to the 
invaders, but that they are the descendants 
of the men who gave their lives for their 
country, and whose sons lost their lands 
because they were the sons of patriots. 
One word more, let no one deem that, 
because a false pedigree is a thing to be 
eschewed and scouted, therefore a true 
pedigree is a thing to be despised. A true 
pedigree, be it long or short, is a fact; 
and, like any other fact, it is to be re- 
spected. To those to whom it belongs it 
is a possession ; and, like any other pos- 
session, it is to be respected. It is only 
the false imitation of the true which is 
to be despised. The inheritance of a 
really great name is a great inheritance, 
an inheritance which should be matter, 
not of pride but of responsibility. It was 
something to be a Fabius or a Valerius; 
it is something to be an Erlach ora Re- 
ding. But in truth the inheritance of a 
great name is an inheritance which can 
be had in its fulness only in a common- 
wealth, Where a king can _ ennoble, 
where the ancient name can be over- 
shadowed by some new-fangled title, 
changing perhaps in each generation, the 
magic of immemorial descent is lost. A 
man runs up the stages from baron to 
duke, and at each stage something of the 
feeling of antiquity is lost. But Quintus 
Fabius Maximus, bearing the name of his 
fathers and sent to do the work of his 
fathers, might be said to have lived on 
from generation to generation. In the 
pure democracy of Schwyz, Rudolf Re- 
ding commanded at Morgarten; Aloys 
Reding commanded four hundred and 
eighty-three years later, when the sham 
democrats of Paris came to overthrow the 
true democracy of the. mountains. Under 
a monarchy, the glorious and abiding 
name might have been forgotten in end- 
less changes of title. Instead of a mem- 
ory living fresh in the minds of men, one 
might have had to turn to a peerage to 
find out whether the later hero was or was 
not a descendant of the earlier. There is 
no country which offers such strong temp- 
tations to fiction in the way of pedigree as 
our own. No other country in Europe 
has any event in its history which exactly 
answers to our Norman Conquest, an 
event which calls forth two veins of senti- 
ment, the desire to trace up the pedigree 
to the conquerors and the desire to trace 
up the pedigree to something older than 
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the conquerors. Between these two 
contending feelings, our English genealo- 
gies have become a mass of fables. At 
Rome and at Sparta, at Venice and at 
Bern, there were doubtless temptations to 
genealogical fictions of dther kinds. Most 
pedigrees in all times and places have 
some mythical stages at the beginning. 
The Greek king was bound to trace his 
descent up to Zeus; the Teutonic king 
was bound to trace his descent up to 
Woden. Every age and country had 
some temptation of the kind; but there 
was none anywhere that so completely 
sapped every principle of truth as the 
necessity which is laid on an old family in 
England, either to have come in with the 
Conqueror or else to be older than the 
Conquest. All the more honor then to 
those, and there are not a few, who with- 
stand the temptation, and who claim no 
forefathers save those to whom they can 
prove aright. We may pass by the imag- 
inary claims on either side, and suppose 
that the men whose descendants have a 
regard for truth now were themselves 
men of loyalty and patriotism in past ages. 
When a man has the moral courage to 
send Sir Bernard Burke a pedigree which 
stretches only over three or four gener- 
ations, there is the more reason to believe 
that if he could name his forefathers in 
the twentieth generation, he would find 
them to have been men of whom he need 
not be ashamed. 
EDWARD A. FREEMAN. 


THE MARQUIS OF LOSSIE. 


BY GEORGE MACDONALD, AUTHOR OF 
“ MALCOLM,” ETC. 


CHAPTER LXI. 
THOUGHTS. 


WHEN Malcolm took Kelpie to her stall 
the night of the arrival of Lady Bellair 
and her nephew, he was rushed upon by 
Demon, and nearly prostrated between his 
immoderate welcome and the startled rear- 
ing of the mare. The hound had arrived 
a couple of hours before, while Malcolm 
was out. He wondered he had not seen 
him with the carriage he had passed, never 
suspecting he had had another conduc- 
tress, or dreaming what his presence there 
signified for him. 

I have not said much concerning Mal- 
colm’s feelings with regard to Lady Clem- 
entina, but all this time the sense of her 





existence had been like an atmosphere 
pay and pervading his thought. 
He saw in her the promise of all he could 
desire to see in woman. His love was not 
of the blind-little-boy sort, but of a deeper, 
more exacting, keen-eyed kind, that sees 
faults where even a true mother will not, 
so jealous is it of the perfection of the 
beloved. But one thing was plain, even 
to this seraphic dragon that dwelt sleep- 
less in him —and there was eternal con- 
tent in the thought — that such a woman, 
once started on the right way, would soon 
leave fault and weakness behind her, and 
become as one of the grand women of 
old, whose religion was simply what re- 
ligion is —life, neither more nor less than 
life. She would be a saint without know- 
ing it, the only grand kind of sainthood. 

hoever can think of religion as an addi- 
tion to life, however glorious—a starry 
crown, say, set upon the head of humanity 
—is not yet the least in the kingdom of 
heaven. Whoever thinks of life as a 
something that could be without religion 
is in deathly ignorance of both. Life and 
religion are one, or neither is anything: 
I will not say neither is growing to be 
anything. Religion is no way of life, no 
show of life, no observance of any sort. 
It is neither the food nor medicine of be- 
ing. Itis life essential. To think other- 
wise is as if a man should pride himself 
on his honesty or his parental kindness, 
or hold uphis head amongst men because 
he never killed one: were he less than 
honest or kind or free from blood, he 
would yet think something of himself. 
The man to whom virtue is but the orna- 
ment of character, something over and 
above, not essential to it, is not yet a 
man. 

If I say, then, that Malcolm was always 
thinking about Lady Clementina when he 
was not thinking about something he had 
to think about, have I not said nearly 
enough on the matter? Should I ever 
dream of attempting to set forth what love 
is in sucha man for such a woman? There 
are comparatively few that have more than 
the glimmer of a notion of what love means. 
God only knows how grandly, how pas- 
sionately, yet how calmly, how divinely, 
the man and the woman he has malls 
might, may, shall love each other. One 
thing only I will dare to say —that the 
love that belonged to Malcolm’s nature 
was one through the very nerves of which 
the love of God must rise and flow and 
return as its essential life. If any man 
think that such a love could no longer be 
the love of the man for the woman, he 
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knows his own nature, and that of the 
woman he pretends or thinks he adores, 
but in the darkest of glasses. 

Malcolm’s lowly idea of himself did not 
at all interfere with his loving Clementina, 
for at first his love was entirely dissociated 
from any thought of hers. When the 
idea, the mere idea, of her loving him pre- 
sented itself, from whatever quarter sug- 
gested, he turned from it with shame and 
self-reproof: the thought was in its own 
nature too unfit. That splendor regard 
him! From a social point of view there 
was of course little presumption in it. 
The Marquis of Lossie bore a name that 
might pair itself with any in the land; but 
Malcolm did not yet feel that the title 
made much difference to the fisherman. 
He was what he was, and that was some- 
thing very lowly indeed. Yet the thought 
would at times dawn up from somewhere 
in the infinite matrix of thought that per- 
haps if he went to college and graduated 
and dressed like a gentleman, and did 
everything as gentlemen do—in short, 
claimed his rank and lived as a marquis 
should, as well as a fisherman might — 
then — then — was it not, might it not, be 
within the bounds of possibility —just 
within them — that the great-hearted, gen- 
erous, liberty-loving Lady Clementina, 

room as he had been, menial as he had 

eard himself called, and as, ere yet he 
knew his birth, he had laughed to hear, 
knowing that his service-was true — that 
she, who despised nothing human, would 
be neither disgusted nor contemptuous nor 
wrathful if, from a great way off, at an 
awful remove of humility and worship, he 
were to wake in her a surmise that he 
dared feel toward her as he had never 
felt and never could feel toward any other? 
For would it not be altogether counter to 
the principles he had so often heard her 
announce and defend to despise him be- 
cause he had earned his bread by doing 
honorable work — work hearty and up to 
the worth of his wages? Was she one to 
say and not see, to opine and not believe ? 
or was she one to hold and not practice — 
to believe for the heart, and not for the 
hand —to say J go,and not go—J dove, 
and not help? If such she were, then 
there were for him no further searchings 
of the heart upon her account: he could 
but hold up her name in the common 
prayer for all men, only praying besides 
not to dream about her when he slept. 

At length, such thoughts rising again 
and again, and ever accompanied by such 
reflections concerning the truth of her 
character, and by the growing certainty 





that her convictions were the souls of ac- 
tions to be born of them, his daring of 
belief in her strengthened until he began 
to think that perhaps it would be neither 
his early history nor his defective educa- 
tion nor his clumsiness that would prevent 
her from listening to such words where- 
with he burned to throw open the gates of 
his world and pray her to enter and sit 
upon its loftiest throne — its loftiest throne 
but one. And with the thought he felt as 
if he must run to her, calling aloud that 
he was the Marquis of Lossie, and throw 
himself at her feet. 

But the wheels of his thought-chariot, 
self-moved, were rushing, and here was no 
goal at which to halt or turn; for, feeling 
thus, where was his faith in her principles ? 
how now was he treating the truth of her 
nature? where now were his convictions 
of the genuineness of her professions? 
Where were those principles, that truth, 
those professions, if after all she would 
listen to a marquis and would not listen to 
a groom? To suppose such a thing was 
to wrong her grievously. To herald his 
suit with his rank would be to insult her, 
declaring that he.regarded her theories of 
humanity as wordy froth. And what a 
chance of proving her truth would he not 
deprive her of if, as he approached her, 
he called on the marquis to supplement 
the man! But what, then, was the man, 
fisherman or marquis, to dare even himself 
to such a glory as the Lady Clementina? 
This much of a man, at least, answered 
his waking dignity, that he could not con- 
descend to be accepted as Malcolm, Mar- 
quis of Lossie, knowing he would have 
been rejected as Malcolm MacPhail, fish- 
erman and groom. Accepted as marquis, 
he would forever be haunted with the 
channering question whether she would 
have accepted him as groom. And if in 
his pain he were one day to utter it, and 
she in her honesty were to confess she 
would not, must she not then fall prone 
from her pedestal in his imagination? 
Could he then, in love for the woman her- 
self, condescend as marquis to marry one 
who might not have married him as any 
something else he could honestly have 


been under the all-enlightening sun? Ah, . 


but again, was that fair to her yet? Might 
she not see in the marquis the truth and 
worth which the blinding falsehoods of 
society prevented her from seeing in the 
groom? Might not a lady —he tried to 
think of a lady in the abstract — might not 
a lady in marrying a marquis — a lady to 
whom from her own position a marquis 
was just a man on the level — marry in 
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him the man he was, and not the marquis 
he seemed? Most certainly, he answered : 
he must not be unfair. Not the less, 
however, did he shrink from the thought 
of taking her prisoner under the shield of 
his marquisate, beclouding her nobility, 
and depriving her of the rare chance of 
shining forth as the sun in the splendor of 
womanly truth. No: he would choose 
the greater risk of losing her for the chance 
of winning her greater. 

So far Malcolm got with his theories, 
but the moment he began to think in the 
least practically he recoiled altogether 
from the presumption. Under no circum- 
stances could he ever have the courage to 
approach Lady Clementina with a thought 
of himself in his mind. How could he 
have dared even raise her imagined eido- 
lon for his thoughts to deal withal? She 
had never shown him personal favor, He 
could not tell whether she had listened to 
what he had tried to lay before her. He 
did not know that she had gone to hear 
his master: Florimel had never referred 
to their visit to Hope Chapel. His sur- 
prise would have equalled his delight at 
the news that she had already become as 
a daughter to the schoolmaster. 

And what had been Clemintina’s 
thoughts since learning that Florimel had 
not run away with her groom? It were 
hard to say with completeness. Accuracy, 
however, may not be equally unattainable. 
Her first feeling was an utterly inarticu- 
late, undefined pleasure that Malcolm was 
free to be thought about. She was clear 
next that it would be matter for honest re- 
joicing if the truest man she had ever met 
except his master was not going to marry 
such an unreality as Florimel— one con- 
cerning whom, as things had been going 
of late, it was impossible to say that she 
was not more likely to turn to evil than to 
good. Clementina with all her generosity 
could not help being doubtful of a woman 
who could make a companion of sucha 
man as Liftore—aman to whom every 
individual particle of Clementina’s nature 
seemed for itself to object. But she was 
not yet past befriending. 

Then she began to grow more curious 
about Malcolm. She had already much 
real knowledge of him, gathered both 
from himself and from Mr. Graham. As 
to what went to make the man, she knew 
him, indeed, not thoroughly, but well; 
and just therefore, she said to herself, 
there were some points in his history and 
condition concerning which she had czri- 
osity. The principal of these was whether 
he might not be engaged to some young 





woman in his own station of life. It was 
not merely possible, but was it likely he 
could have escaped it? In the lower 
ranks of society men married younger — 
they had no false aims to prevent them: 
that implied earlier engagements. On the 
other hand, was it likely that in a fishing 
village there would be any choice of girls 
who could understand him when he talked 
about Plato and the New Testament? If 
there were one, however, that might be 
— worse? Yes, worse: she accepted 
the word. Neither was it absolutely 
necessary in a wife that she should under- 
stand more of her husband than his heart. 
Many learned men had had mere house- 
keepers for wives, and been satisfied — at 
least never complained. And what did 
she know about the fishers, men or wom- 
en? There were none at Wastbeach. 
For anything she knew to the contrary, 
they might all be philosophers together, 
and a fitting match for Malcolm might be 
far more easy to find amongst them than 
in the society to which she herself be- 
longed, where in truth the philosophical 
element was rare enough. Then arose in 
her mind, she could not have told how, 
the vision, half logical, half pictorial, of a 
whole family of brave, believing, daring, 
saving fisherfolk, father, mother, boys and 
girls, each sacrificing to the rest, each 
sacrificed to by all, and all devoted to 
their neighbors. Grand it was and bliss- 
ful, and the borders of the great sea alone 
seemed fit place for such beings amphib- 
ious of time and eternity. Their very 
toils and dangers were but additional at- 
mospheres to press their souls together. 
It was glorious! Why had she been born . 
an earl’s daughter, never to look a danger 
in the face, never to have a chance of a true 
life —that is, a grand, simple, noble one ? 
Who, then, denied her the chance? Had 
she zo power to order her own steps, to 
determine her own being? Was she 
nailed to her rank? Or who was there 
that could part her from it? Was she a 
prisoner in the dungeons of the house of 
pride? When the gates of Paradise closed 
behind Adam and Eve, they had this 
consolation left, that “the world was all 
before them where to choose.” Was 
she not a free woman, without even a 
guardian to trouble her with advice? She 
had no excuse to act ignobly, but had 
she any for being unmaidenly? Would it 
then be — would it be a very unmaideniy 
thing if ? The rest of the sentence 
did not even take the shape of words. But 
she answered it, nevertheless, in the words, 
“ Not so unmaidenly as presumptuous.” 
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And, alas! there was little hope that he 
would ever presume to He was such 
a modest youth with all his directness and 
fearlessness. If he had no respect for 
rank — and that was — yes, she would say 
the word, hofefu/—he had, on the other 
hand, the profoundest respect for the hu- 
man, and she could not tell how that might 
in the individual matter operate. 

Then she fell a-thinking of the differ- 
ence between Malcolm and any other ser- 
vant she had ever known. She hated the 
servile. She knew that it was false as 
well as low: she had not got so far as to 
see that it was low through its being false. 
She knew that most servants, while they 
spoke with the appearance of respect in 
“ate altered their tone entirely when 

eyond the circle of the eye: theirs was 
eye-service, they were men-pleasers, they 
were servile. She had overheard her 
maid speak of her as Lady Clem, and that 
not without a streak of contempt in the 
tone. But here was a man who touched 
no imaginary hat while he stood in the 
presence of his mistress, neither swore at 
her in the stable-yard. He looked her 
Straight in the face, and would upon occa- 
sion speak, not his mud, but the truth to 
her. Even his slight mistress had the 
conviction that if one dared in his presence 
but utter her name lightly, whoever he 
were, he would have to answer to him for 
it. What a lovely thing was true service ! 
—absolutely divine! But, alas! such a 
youth aon f never, could never, dare offer 
other than such service. Were she even 
to encourage him asa maiden might, he 
would but serve her the better — would 
but embody his recognition of her favor in 
fervor of ministering devotion. Was it 
not a recognized law, however, in the rela- 
tion of superiors and inferiors, that with 
regard to such matters, as well as others 
of no moment, the lady-———_ Ah, but for 
her to take the initiative would provoke 
the conclusion —as revolting to her as 
unavoidable to him — that she judged her- 
self his superior, so greatly his superior 
as to be absolved from the necessity of 
behaving to him on the ordinary footing of 
man and woman. What a ground to start 
from with ahusband! The idea was hate- 
ful to her. She tried the argument that 
such a procedure arrogated merely a supe- 
riority in social standing, but it made her 
recoil from it the more. He was so im- 
measurably her superior that the poor little 
advantage on her side vanished like a can- 
dle in the sunlight, and she laughed her- 
self to scorn. “ Fancy,” she laughed, “a 
midge, on the strength of having wings, 








condescending to offer marriage to a 
horse!” It would argue the assumption 
of equality in other and more important 
things than rank, or at least the confidence 
that her social superiority not only coun- 
terbalanced the difference, but left enough 
over to her credit to justify her initiative. 
And what a miserable fiction that money 
and position had a right to the first move 
before greatness of living fact — that hav- 
ing had the precedence of being! That 
Malcolm should imagine such Zer judg- 
ment! No, let all go—let himself go 
rather! And then he might not choose 
to accept her munificent offer! Or worse, 
far worse, what if he should be tempted 
by rank and wealth, and, accepting her, be 
shorn of his glory and proved of the ordi- 
nary human type after all? A thousand 
times rather would she see the bright par- 
ticular star blazing unreachable above her. 
What! would she carry it about a cinder in 
her pocket ? And yet if he cou/d be “ turned 
to a coal,” why should she go on worship- 
ping him? Alas! the offer itself was the 
only test severe enough to try him withal, 
and if he proved a cinder she would by 
the very use of the test be bound to love, 
honor, and obey her cinder. She could 
not well reject him for accepting her, 
neither could she marry him if he rose 
grandly superior to her temptations. No! 
he could be nothing to her nearer than the 
bright particular star. 

Thus went the thoughts to and fro in the 
minds of each. Neither could see the 
way. Both feared the risk of loss: 
neither could hope greatly for gain. 


CHAPTER LXII. 
THE DUNE, 


HAVING put Kelpie up, and fed and 
bedded her, Malcolm took his way to 
the Seaton, full of busily anxious thought. 
Things had taken a bad turn, and he was 
worse off for counsel than before. The 
enemy was in the house with his sister, and 
he had no longer any chance of judging 
how matters were going, as now he never 
rode out with her. But at least he could 
haunt the house. He would run, there- 
fore, to his grandfather, and tell him that 
he was going to occupy his old quarters at 
the house that night. 

Returning directly, and passing, as had 
been his custom, through the kitchen to 
ascend the small corkscrew stair the ser- 
vants generally used, he encountered Mrs. 
Courthope, who told him that her ladyship 
had given orders that her maid, who had 
come with Lady Bellair, should have his 
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room. He was at once convinced that 
Florimel had done so with the intention of 
banishing him from the house, for there 
were dozens of rooms vacant, and many 
of them more suitable. It was a hard 
blow. How he wished for Mr. Graham to 
consult! And yet Mr. Graham was not 
of much use where any sort of plotting 
was wanting. He asked Mrs. Courthope 
to let him have another room, but she 
looked so doubtful that he withdrew his 
request and went back to his grand- 
father. 

It was Saturday, and not many of the 
boats would go —e Among the rest, 
Findlay’s would not leave the harbor till 
Sunday was over, and therefore Malcolm 
was free. But he could not rest, and 
would go line-fishing. ‘“ Daddy,” he said, 
“I’m gaein oot to catch a haddick or sae 
to oor denner the morn. Ye micht jist sit 
doon upo’ ane o’ the Boar’s Taes an’ tak 
a play o’ yer pipes. I'll hecr ye fine, an’ 
it’ll du me guid.” 

The Boar’s Toes were two or three 
small rocks that rose out of the sand near 
the end of the dune. Duncan agreed 
right willingly, and Malcolm, borrowing 
some lines and taking the Psyche’s dinghy, 
rowed out into the bay. 

The sun was down, the moon was up, 
and he had caught more fish than he 
wanted. His grandfather had got tired 
and gone home, and the fountain of his 
anxious thoughts began to flow more rap- 
idly. He must go ashore. He must go 
up to the house: who could tell what 
might not be going on there? He drewin 
his line, purposing to take the best of the 
fish to Miss Horn and some to Mrs. Court- 
hope, as in the old days. 

The Psyche still lay on the sands, and 
he was rowing the dinghy toward her, 
when, looking round to direct his course, 
he thought he caught a cee of some 

ne seated on the slope of the dune. Yes, 
there was some one there, sure enough. 
The old times rushed back on his mem- 
ory: could it be Florimel? Alas! it was 
not likely she would now be wandering 
about alone. But if it were! Then for 
one endeavor more to rouse her slumber- 
ing conscience! He would call up all the 
associations of the last few months she 
had spent in the place, and, with the spirit 
of her father, as it were, hovering over 
her, conjure her, in his name, to break with 
Liftore. 

He rowed swiftly to the Psyche, beached 
and drew up the dinghy, and climbed the 
dune. Plainly enough, it was a lady who 
sat there. It might be one from the upper 








town enjoying the lovely night: it might 
be Florimel, but how could she have got 
away, or wished to get away, from her 
newly-atrived guests ? The voices of sev- 
eral groups of walkers came from the 
high-road behind the dune, but there was 
no other figure to be seen all along the 
sands. He drew nearer. The lady did 
not move. If it were Florimel, would she 
not know him as he came, and would she 
wait for him? 

He drew nearer still. His heart gave 
a great throb. Could it be, or was the 
moon weaving some hallucination in his 
troubled brain? If it was a phantom, it 
was that of Lady Clementina: if but mod- 
elled of the filmy vapors of the moonlight, 
and the artist his own brain, the phantom 
was welcome as joy. His spirit seemed 
to soar aloft in the yellow air and hang 
hovering over and around her, while his 
body stood rooted to the spot, like one 
who fears, by moving nigher, to lose the 
lovely vision of amirage. She sat motion- 
less, her gaze on the sea. Malcolm be- 
thought himself that she could not know 
him in his fisher-dress, and must take him 
for some rude fisherman staring at her. 
He must go at once, or approach and ad- 
dress her. He came forward at once. 
“ My lady!” he said. 

She did not start, neither did she speak. 
She did not even turn her face. She rose 
first, then turned and held out her hand. 
Three steps more and he had it in ‘his, 
and his eyes looked straight into hers. 
Neither spoke. The moon shone fu!l on 
Clementina’s face. There was noillumina- 
tion fitter for that face than the moonlight, 
and to Malcolm it was lovelier than ever. 
Nor was it any wonder it should seem so to 
him, for certainly never had the eyes in it 
rested on his with such a lovely and trust- 
ing light in them. A moment she stood, 
then slowly sank again upon the sand and 
drew her skirts about her with a dumb show 
of invitation. The place where she sat was 
alittle terraced hollow in the slope, forming 
a convenient seat. Malcolm saw, but 
could not believe she actually made room 
for him to sit beside her — alone with her 
in the universe. It was too much: he 
dared not believe it. And now, by one of 
those wondrous duplications which are not 
always at least born of the fancy, the same 
scene in which he had found Florimel thus 
seated on the sloped of the dune appeared 
to be passing again through Malcolm’s 
consciousness, only instead of Florimel 
was Clementina, and instead of the sun 
was the moon. And creature of the sun- 
light as Florimel was, bright and gay and 
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beautiful, she paled into a creature of the 
cloud beside this maiden of the moonlight, 
tall and stately, silent and soft and grand. 

Again she made a movement. This 
time he could not doubt herinvitation. It 
was as if her soul made room in her un- 
seen world for him to enter and sit beside 
her. But who could enter heaven in his 
work-day garments ? 

“ Won’t you sit by me, Malcolm?” see- 
ing his more than hesitation, she said at 
last, with a slight tremble in the voice that 
was music itself in his ears. 

“JT have been catching fish, my lady,” 
he answered, “and my clothes must be 
unpleasant. I will sit here.” 

‘He went a little lower on the slope and 
laid himself down, leaning on his elbow. 

“ Do fresh-water fishes smell the same- 
as the sea-fishes, Malcolm?” she asked. 

“Indeed I am not certain, my lady. 
Why?” 

“ Because if they do—— You remem- 
ber what you said to me as we passed the 
saw-mill in the wood? ” 

It was by silence Malcolm showed he 
did remember. 

“Does not this night remind you of 
that one at Wastbeach when we came upon 
fou singing?” said Clementina. 

“It zs like it, my lady—now. But,a 
little ago, before 1 saw you, I was think- 
ing of that night, and thinking how differ- 
ent this was.” 

Again a moon-filled silence fell, and 
once more it was the lady who broke it. 
“Do you know who are at the house?” 
she asked. 

“T do, my lady,” he replied. 

“T had not been there more than an 
hour or two,” she went on, “when ‘they 
arrived. I suppose Florimel — Lady Los- 
sie — thought I would not come if she 
told me she expected them.” 

“And would you have come, my 
lady?” 

“T cannot endure the earl.” 

“Neithercan I. But then I know more 
about him than your ladyship does, and I 
am miserable for my mistress.” 

It stung Clementina as if her heart had 
taken a beat backward. But her voice 
was steadier than it had yet been as she 
returned, “Why should you be miserable 
for Lady Lossie ?” 

“I would die rather than see her marry 
that wretch,” he answered. 

Again her blood stung her in the left 
side. “You do not want her to marry, 
then?” she said. 

“T do,” answered Malcolm, emphati- 





cally, “but not that fellow.” 


“Whom, then, if I may ask?” ven. 
tured Clementina trembling. 

But Malcolm was silent. He did not 
feel it would be right to say. ; 

Clementina turned sick at heart. “I 
have heard there is something dangerous 
about the moonlight,” she said, “I think 
it does not suit me to-night. I will go— 
home.” 

Malcolm sprang to his feet and offered 
his hand. She did not take it, but rose 
more lightly, though more slowly, than he. 
“How did you come from the park, my 
lady?” he asked. 

“ By a gate over there,” she answered, 
pointing. “I wandered out after dinner, 
and the sea drew me.” 

“If your ladyship will allow me, I will 
take you a much nearer way back,” he 
said. 

“ Do, then,” she returned. 

He thought she spoke a little sadly, and 
set it down to her having to go back to 
her fellow-guests. What if she should 
leave to-morrow morning? he thought. 
He could never then be sure she had 
really been with him that night. He must 
sometimes think it then a dream. But oh 
what a dream! He could thank God for 
it all his life if he should never dream so 
again. 

They walked across the grassy sand 
toward the tunnel in silence, he pondering 
what he could say that might comfort her 
and keep her from going so soon. 

“ My lady never takes me out with her 
now,” he said at length. He was going 
to add that if she pleased he could wait 
upon her with Kelpie and show her the 
country. But then he saw that if she 
were not with Florimel, his sister would 
be riding everywhere alone with Liftore. 
Therefore he stopped short. 

“ And you feel forsaken — deserted?” 
returned Clementina, sadly still. 

“ Rather, my lady.” 

They had reached the tunnel. It looked 
very black when he opened the door, but 
there was just a glimmer through the trees 
at the other end. 

“This is the valley of the shadow of 
death,” she said. “Do I walk straight 
through?” 

“Yes, my lady. You will soon come 
out in the light again,” he said. 

“Are there no‘steps to fall down?” 
she asked. 

“ None, my lady. But I will go first, 
if you wish.” 

“No, that would but cut off the little 
light I have,” she said: “Come beside 
me,” 
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They passed through in silence, save 
for the rustle of her dress and the dull 
echo that haunted their steps. Ina few 
moments they came out among the trees, 
but both continued silent. The still, 
thoughtful moon-night seemed to press 
them close together, but neither knew that 
the other felt the same. 

They reached a point in the road where 
another step would bring them in sight of 
the house. 

“You cannot go wrong now, my lady,” 
said Malcolm. “If you please I will go 
no farther.” 

“Do you not live in the house?” she 
asked. 

“T used to do as I liked, and could be 
there or with my grandfather. I did mean 
to be at the house to-night, but my lady 
has given my room to her maid.” 

“ What! that woman Caley?” 

“I suppose so, my —_. I must sleep 
to-night in the village. If you could, m 
lady ” — he added, after a pause, and fal- 
tered, hesitating. She did not help him, 
but waited. “If you could —if you would 
not be displeased at my asking you,” he 
resumed — “if you cou/d keep my lady 
from going farther with that —I shall call 
him names if I go on.” 

“It is a strange request,” Clementina 
replied after a moment’s reflection. “I 
hardly know, as the guest of Lady Lossie, 
what answer I ought to make to it. One 
thing I will say, however, that, though 
you may know more of the man than I, 
you can hardly dislike him more. Whether 
I can interfere is another matter. Hon- 
estly, I do not think it would be of any 
use. But I do not say that I will not. 
Good-night.” , 

She hurried away, and did not again 
offer her hand. 

Malcolm walked back through the tun- 
nel, his heart singing and making melody. 
Oh how lovely — how more than lovely, 
how divinely beautiful—she was! And 
so kind and friendly! Yet she seemed 
just the least bit fitful too. Something 
troubled her, he said'to himself. But he 
little thought that he, and no one else, had 
spoiled the moonlight for her. He went 
home to glorious dreams—she to a 
troubled, half-wakeful night. Not until 
she had made up her mind to do her ut- 
most to rescue Florimel from Liftore, 
even if it gave her to Malcolm, did she 
find a moment’s quiet. It was morning 
then, but she fell fast asleep, slept late 
and woke refreshed. 





CHAPTER LXIII. © 
CONFESSION OF SIN. 


Mr. CRATHIE was slowly recovering, 
but still very weak. He did not, after 
having turned the corner, get well so fast 
as his medical minister judged he ought, 
and the reason was plain to Lizzy, dimly 
perceptible to his wife: he was ill at ease. 
A man may have more mind and more 
conscience, and more discomfort in both 
or either, than his neighbors give him 
credit for. They may be in the right 
about him up to a certain point of his 
history, but then a crisis by them unper- 
caved, perhaps to them inappreciable, 
arrived, after which the man to all eter- 
nity could never be the same as they had 
known him. Such achange must appear 
improbable, and save on the theory of a 
higher operative power is improbable be- 
cause impossible. But a man who has 
not created himself can never secure him- 
self against the inroad of the glorious ter- 
ror of that Goodness which was able to 
utter him into being, with all its possible 
wrongs and repentances. The fact that a 
man has never, up to any point yet, been 
aware of aught beyond himself cannot shut 
Him out who is beyond him, when at last 
he means to enter. Not even the soul- 
benumbing visits of his clerical minister 
could repress the swell of the slow-mount- 
ing dayspring in the soul of the hard, come 
monplace, business-worshipping man, Hec- 
tor Crathie. The hireling would talk to 
him kindly enough, of his illness or the 
events of the day, especially those of the 
town and neighborhood, and encourage 
him with reiterated expression of the hope 
that ere many days they would enjoya 
tumbler together as of old; but as to 
wrong done, apology to make, forgiveness 
to be sought or consolation to be found, 
the dumb dog had not uttered a bark. 

The sources of the factor’s restless dis- 
comfort were now two — the first, that he 
had lifted his hand to women; the sec- 
ond, the old ground of his quarrel with 
Malcolm brought up by Lizzy. 

All his life, since ever he had had busi- 
ness, Mr. Crathie had prided himself on 
his honesty, and was therefore in one of 
the most dangerous moral positions a man 
could occupy —ruinous even to the hon- 
esty itself. Asleep in the mud, he dreamed 
himself awake-on a pedestal. At best, 
such a man is but perched on a needle- 
point when he thinketh he standeth. Of 
him who prided himself on his honor I 
should expect that one day, in the long 
run it might be, he would do some vile 
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thing. Not, probably, within the small 
circle of illumination around his wretched 
rushlight; but in the great region beyond 
it, of what to him is a moral darkness or 
twilight vague, he may be or may become 
capable of doing a deed that will stink in 
the nostrils of the universe; and in his 
own when he knows it as itis. The hon- 
esty in which a man can pride himself 
must be a small one, for more honesty 
will never think of itself at all. The lim- 
ited honesty of the factor clave to the 
interests of his employers, and let the 
rights he encountered take care of them- 
selves. Those he dealt with were to him 
rather as enemies than friends — not en- 
emies to be prayed for, but to be spoiled. 
Malcolm’s doctrine of honesty in horse- 
dealing was to him ludicrously new. His 
notion of honesty in that kind was to cheat 
the buyer for his master if he could, proud 
to write in his book a large sum against 
the name of the animal. He would have 
scorned in his very soul the idea of making 
a farthing by it himself through any busi- 
ness quirk whatever, but he would not have 
been the least ashamed if, having sold 
Kelpie, he had heard —let me say after 
a week of possession—that she had 
dashed out her purchaser’s brains. He 
would have been a little shocked, a little 
sorry perhaps, but nowise ashamed. “ By 
this time,” he would have said, “ the man 
ought to have been up to her, and either 
taken care of himself or sold her again” 
—to dash out another man’s brains 
instead ! 

That the bastard Malcolm, or the igno- 
rant and indeed fallen fisher-girl Lizzy, 
should judge differently, nowise troubled 
him: what could they know about the 
rights and wrongs of business? The fact 
which Lizzy sought to bring to bear upon 
him, that our Lord would not have done 
such a thing, was to him no argument at 
all. He said to himself, with the superior 
smile of arrogated common sense, that 
“no mere man since the fall” could be 
expected to do like him; that he was di- 
vine, and had not to fight for a living; that 
he sets us an example that we might see 
what sinners we were; that religion was 
one thing, and a very proper thing, but 
business was another, and a very proper 
thing also—with customs, and indeed 
laws, of its own far more determinate, at 
least definite, than those of religion: and 
that to mingle the one with the other was 
not merely absurd —it was irreverent and 
wrong, and certainly never intended in the 
Bible, which must surely be common 
sense. It was the Bible always with him 





— never the will of Christ. Butalthough 
he could dispose of the question thus sat- 
isfactorily, yet, as he lay ill, supine, with- 
out any distracting occupation, the thing 
haunted him. Now, in his father’s cot- 
tage had lain, much dabbled in of the 
children, a certain boardless copy of the 
“Pilgrim’s Progress,” round in the face 
and hollow in the back, in which, amongst 
other pictures, was one of the wicket 
gate. This scripture of his childhood, 
given by inspiration of God, threw out, in 
one of his troubled and feverish nights, a 
dream-bud in the brain of the man. He 
saw the face of Jesus looking on him over 
the top of the wicket gate, at which he 
had been for some time knocking in vain, 
while the cruel dog barked loud from the 
enemy’s yard. But that face, when at last 
it came, was full of sorrowful displeasure. 
And in his heart he knew that it was be- 
cause of a certain transaction in horse- 
dealing wherein he had hitherto lauded his 
own cunning — adroitness, he considered 
it—and success. One’ word only he 
heard from the lips of the Man, “ Worker 
of iniquity!” and woke with a great start. 
From that moment truths degan to be facts 
tohim. The beginning of the change was 
indeed very small, but every beginning is 
small, and every beginning is a creation. 
Monad, molecule, protoplasm, whatever 
word may be attached to it when it be- 
comes appreciable by men — being then, 
however, many stages, I believe, upon its 
journey — beginning -is an irrepressible 
fact; and, however far from good or hum- 
ble even after many days, the man here 
began to grow good and humble. - His 
dull, unimaginative nature, a perfect lum- 
ber-room of the world and its rusting 
affairs, had received a gift ina dream —a 
truth from the lips of the Lord, remod- 
elled in the brain and heart of the tinker 
of Elstow, and sent forth in his wondrous 
parable to be pictured and printed, and lie 
in old Hector Crathie’s cottage, that. it 
might enter and lie in young Hector 
Crathie’s brain until he grew old and had 
done wrong enough to heed it, when it 
rose upon him in a dream, and had its 
way. Henceforth the claims of his neigh- 
bor began to reveal themselves, and his 
mind to breed conscientious doubts and 
scruples, with which, struggle as he might 
against it, a certain respect for Malcolm 
would keep coming and mingling, a feel- 
ing which grew with its returns, until, by 
slow changes, he began at length to re- 
gard him as the minister of God’s ven- 
geance for his punishment, and perhaps 
salvation — who could tell ? 
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Lizzy’s nightly ministrations had not 
been resumed, but she often called, and 
was a good deal with him; for Mrs. 
Crathie had learned to like the humble, 
helpful girl still better when she found 
she had taken no offence at being deprived 
of her post of honor by his bedside. One 
day, when Malcolm was seated, mending 
a net, among the thin grass and great red 
daisies of the links by the bank, of the 
burn where it crossed the sands from the 
Lossie grounds to the sea, Lizzy came up 
to him and said, “ The factor wad like to 
see ye, Ma’colm, as sune’s ye can gang 
till ’im.” 

She waited no reply. Malcolm rose and 
went. 

At the factor’s the door was opened by 
Mrs. Crathie herself, who, looking myste- 
rious, led him to the dining-room, where 
she plunged at once into business, doing 
her best to keep down all manifestation 
of the profound resentment she cherished 
against him. Her manner was confiden- 
tial, almost coaxing. “ Ye see, Ma’colm,” 
she said, as if pursuing instead of com- 
mencing a conversation, “he’s some sore 
about the little frazcass between him an’ 
you. Jest make your apoalogies till ’im, 
an’ tell ’im you had a drop too much, and 
you’re soary for misbehavin’ yerself to 
wann sae much your shuperrior. Tell ’im 
that, Ma’colm, an’ there’s a half-croon to 

e,” 

She wished much to speak English, and 
I have tried to represent the thing she did 
speak, which was neither honest Scotch 
nor anything like English. Alas! the 
good, pithy, old Anglo-Saxon dialect is 
ast perishing, and a jargon of corrupt 
English taking its place! 

“But, mem,” said Malcolm, taking no 
notice either of the coin or the words that 
accompanied the offer of it, “ I canna lee: 
I wasna in drink, an’ I’mno sorry.” 

“Hoot!” returned Mrs. Crathie, blurt- 
ing out her Scotch fast enough now, “I 
s’ warran’ ye can lee weel eneuch when ye 
hae occasion. Tak yer siller an’ du as I 
tell ye.” 

“Wad ye hae me damned, mem?” 

Mrs. Crathie gave a cry and held up her 
hands. She was too well accustomed to 
imprecations from the lips of her husband 
for any but an affected horror, but regard- 
ing the honest word as a bad one, she 
assumed an air of injury. “Wad ve daur 
to sweir afore a leddy,” she exclaimed, 
shaking her uplifted hands in pretence of 
ghasted astonishment. 

“Tf Mr. Crathie wishes to see me, 
ma’am,” rejoined Malcolm, taking up the 





shield of English, “I am ready. If not, 
please allow me to go.” 

The same moment the bell whose rope 
was at the head of the factor’s bed rang 
violently, and Mrs. Crathie’s importance 
collapsed. “Come this w’y,” she said, 
and turning led him up the stair to the 
room where her husband lay. 

Entering, Malcolm stood astonished at 
the change he saw upon the strong man 
of rubicund countenance, and his heart 
filled with compassion. The factor was 
sitting up in bed, looking very white and 
worn and troubled. Even his nose had 
— thin and white. He held out his 

and to him, and said to his wife, “ Tak 
the door to ye, Mistress Crathie,” indicat- 
ing which side he wished it closed from. 

“Ye was some sair upo’ me, Ma’colm,” 
he went on, grasping the youth’s hand. 

“TI doobt T om ower sair,” said Mal- 
colm, who could hardly speak for a lump 
in his throat. 

“Weel, I deserved it. But eh, Ma’- 
colm! I canna believe it was me: it bude 
to be the drink.” 

“It was the drink,” rejoined Malcolm ; 
“an’ eh, sir, afore ye rise frae that bed 
sweir to the great God ’at ye’ll never 
drink nae mair drams, nor onything ’ayont 
ae tum’ler at a sittin’.” 

“] sweir ’t, I sweir ’t, Ma’colm!” cried 
the factor. 

“It’s easy to sweir ’t noo, sir, but whan 
ye’re up again, it’ll be hard to keep yer 
faith. O Lord!” spoke the youth, break- 
ing out into almost involuntary prayer, 
“help this man to haud troth wi’ Thee ! — 
An’ noo, Maister Crathie,” he resumed, 
“]’m yer servan’, ready to du onything I 
can. Forgi’e me, sir, for layin’ on ower 
sair.” 

“T forgi’e ye wi’ a’ my hert,” returned 
the factor, inly delighted to have some- 
thing to forgive. 

“J thank ye frae mine,” answered Mal- 
colm, and again they shook hands. 

“ But eh, Ma’colm, my man!” he added, 
“hoo will I ever shaw my face again?” 

“ Fine that!” returned Malcolm, eager- 
ly. “ Fowk’s terrible guid-natur’d whan 
ye alloo ’at ye’re ’i the wrang. I do be- 
ieve ’at whan a man confesses till ’s nee- 
bor an’ says he’s sorry, he thinks mair o’ 
’im nor afore he did it. Ye see we a’ ken 
we hae dune wrang, but we haena’ a’ con- 
fessed. An’ it’s a queer thing, but a man 
"ll think it gran’ o’ ’s neebor to confess, . 
when a’ the time there’s something he 
winna repent o’ himsel’, for fear o’ the 
shame o’ haein to confess ’t. To me, the 
shame lies in zo confessin’ efter ye ken 
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ye’re wrang. Ye’'ll see, sir, the fisher- 
fowk ’Il min’ what ye say to them a heap 
better noo.” 

“Div ye railly think it, Ma’colm?” 
sighed the factor with a flush. 

“I div that, sir. Only whan ye grow 
better, gien ye’ll alloo me to say’t, sir, ye 
maunna lat Sawtan temp’ ye to think ’at 
this same repentin’ was but a wakeness 0’ 
the flesh, an’ no an enlichtenment o’ the 
speerit.” 

“ Ts’ tie mysel’ up till ’t,” cried the fac- 
tor eagerly. “Gang an’ tell them i’ my 
name ’at I tak back ilka scart o’ a nottice 
I ever gae ane o’ them to quit, only we 
maun hae nae mair stan’in’ o’ honest fowk 
’at comes to bigg herbors till them. Div 
ye think it wad be weel ta’en gien ye tuik 
a poun”-nott the piece to the twa women ?” 

“T wadna du that, sir, gien I was you,” 
answered Malcolm. “For yer ain sake, 
I wadna to Mistress Mair, for naething 
wad gar her tak’ it: it wad only affront 
her ; an’ for Nancy Tacket’s sake, I wadna 
to her, for as her name so’s her natur: 
she would not only tak it, but she wad lat 
ye play the same as aften’s ye likit for 
ess siller. Ye'll hae mony a chance o’ 
makin’ ’t up to them baith, ten times ower, 
afore you an’ them pairt, sir.” 

“]T maun lea’ the cuintry, Ma’colm.” 

“Deed, sir, ye’ll du naething o’ the kin’. 
The fishers themsel’s wad rise no to lat 
ye, as they did wi’ Blew Peter! As sune’s 
ye’re able to be aboot again, ye’ll see plain 
eneuch ’at there’s no occasion for onything 
like that, sir. Portlossie wadna ken ’tsel’ 
wantin’ ye. Jist gie me a commission to 
say to the twa honest women ’at ye’re 
sorry for what ye did, an’ that’s a’ ’at need 
be said atween you an’ them, or their men 
aither.” 

The result showed that Malcolm was 
right, for the very next day, instead of 
looking for gifts from him, the two injured 
women came to the factor’s door —first 
Annie Mair with the offering of a few 
fresh eggs, scarce at the season, and after 
her Nancy Tacket with a great lobster. 


CHAPTER LXIV. 
A VISITATION. 


MALCOLM’s custom was first, immedi- 
ately after breakfast, to give Kelpie her 
airing — and a tremendous amount of air 
she wanted for the huge animal furnace 
of her frame and the fiery spirit that kept 
it alight —then, returning to the Seaton, 
to change the dress of the groom, in which 
he always appeared about the house, lest 
by any chance his mistress should want 





him, for that of the fisherman, and help 
with the nets or the boats, or in whatever 
was going on. As often as he might he 
did what seldom a man would — went to 
the long shed where the women prepared 
the fish for salting, took a knife and 
wrought as deftly as any of them, throw- 
ing a marvellously rapid succession of 
cleaned herrings into the preserving brine. 
It was no wonder he was a favorite with 
the women. Although, however, the place 
was malodorous and the work dirty, I can- 
not claim so much for Malcolm as may at 
first appear to belong to him, for he had 
been accustomed to the sight and smell 
from earliest childhood. Still, as I say, it 
was work the men would not do. He had 
such a chivalrous humanity that it was 
misery to him to see a man or woman at 
anything scorned except he bore a hand 
himself. He did it half in love, half in 
terror of being unjust. 

He had gone to Mr. Crathie in his fish- 
er-clothes, thinking it better the sick man 
should not be reminded of the cause of 
his illness more forcibly than could not be 
helped. The nearest way led him pasta 
corner of the house ovetnehed by one of 
the drawing-room windows. Clementina 
saw him pass, and, judging by his garb 
that he would probably return presently, 
went out in the hope of meeting him, and 
ashe was going back to his net by the 
sea-gate he caught sight of her on the op- 
posite side of the burn, accompanied only 
by a book. He walked through it, climbed 
the bank and approached her. 

It was a hot summer afternoon, The 
burn ran dark and brown and cool in deep 
shade, but the sea beyond was glowing in 
light, and the laburnum blossoms hung like 
cocoons of sunbeams. No breath of air 
was stirring; no bird sang; the sun was 
burning high in the west. 

Clementina stood waiting him, like a 
moon that could hold her own in the face 
of the sun. “ Malcolm,” she said, “ I have 
been watching all day, but have not found 
a single opportunity of speaking to your 
mistress as you wished. But to tell the 
truth, I am not sorry, for the more I think 
about it the less I see what to say. That 
another does not like a person can have 
little weight with one who does, and I 
know nothing against him. I wish you 
would release me from my promise. It is 
such an ugly thing to speak to one’s host- 
ess to the disadvantage of a fellow- 
guest!” 

“T understand,” said Malcolm. “It 
was not a right thing to ask ofyou. I beg 
your pardon, my lady, and give you back 
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your promise, if such you count it. But 
indeed I do not think you promised.” 

“Thank you. I would rather be free. 
Had it been before you left London! Lady 
Lossie is very kind, but does not seem to 
put the same confidence in me as former- 
ly. She and Lady Bellair and that man 
make a trio, and I am left outside. I al- 
most think I ought to go. Even Caley is 
more of a friend than] am. I cannot get 
rid of the suspicion that something not 
right is going on. There seems a bad air 
about the place. Those two are playing 
their game with the inexperience of that 
poor child, your mistress.” 

“] know that very well, my lady, but I 
hope yet they will not succeed,” said Mal- 
colm. 

By this time they were near the tunnel. 

“Could you let me through to the 
shore?” asked Clementina. 

“ Certainly, my lady. I wish you could 
see the boats go out. From the Boar’s 
Tail it is a pretty sight. They will all be 
starting together as soon as the tide 
turns.” 

Thereupon Clementina began question- 
ing him about the night-fishing, and Mal- 
colm described its pleasures and dangers, 
and the pleasures of its dangers, in such 
fashion that Clementina listened with de- 
light. He dwelt especially on the feeling 
almost of disembodiment, and existence 
as pure thought, arising from the all-per- 
vading clarity and fluidity, the suspension 
and the unceasing motion. 

“I wish I could once feel like that,” 
exclaimed Clementina. “Could I not go 
with you —for one night — just for once, 
Malcolm ?” 

“My lady, it would hardly do, I am 
afraid. If you knew the discomforts that 
must assail one unaccustomed — I cannot 
tell— but I doubt if you would go. All 
the doors to bliss have their defences of 
swamps and thorny thickets through which 
alone they can be gained. You would 
need to be a fisherman’s sister — or wife 
—J fear, my lady, to get through to this 
one.” 

Clementina smiled gravely, but did not 
reply, and Malcolm too was silent, think- 
ing. “Yes,” he said at last: “I see how 
we can manage it. You shall have a boat 
for your own use, my lady, and ” 

“But I want to see just what you see, 
and to feel, as nearly as I may, what you 
feel. I don’t want a downy, rose-leaf no- 
tion of the thing. I want to understand 
what you fishermen encounter and expe- 
rience.” 

“We must make a difference, though, 








my lady. Look what clothes, what boots, 
we fishers must wear to be fit for our 
work! But you shall have a true idea as far 
as it reaches, and one that will go a a 
way towards enabling you to understan 
the rest. You shall go in a real fishing- 
boat, with a full crew and all the nets, and 
you shall catch real herrings; only you 
shall not be out longer than you please. 
But there is hardly time to arrange for it 
to-night, my lady.” 

* ‘To-morrow, then?” 

“Yes. I have no doubt I can manage 
it then.” 

“Oh, thank you!” said Clementina. 
“Tt will be a great delight.” 

“And now,” suggested Malcolm, “ would 
you like to go through the village and 
see some of the cottages, and how the 
fishers live ?” 

“Tf they would not think me inquisitive 
or intrusive,” answered Clementina. 

“There is no danger of that,” rejoined 
Malcolm. “If it were my Lady Bellair, 
to patronize and deal praise and blame, 
as if what she calls poverty were fault and 
childishness, and she their spiritual as 
well as social superior, they might very 
likely be what she would call rude. She was 
here once before, and we have some notion 
of her about the Seaton. I venture to say 
there is not a woman in it who is not her 
moral superior, and many of them are her 
superiors in intellect and true knowledge, 
if they are not so familiar with London 
scandal. Mr. Graham says that in the 
kingdom of heaven every superior is a 
ruler, for there to rule is to raise, and a 
man’s rank is his power to uplift.” 

“T would I were in the kingdom of 
heaven if it be such as you and Mr. Gra- 
ham take it for!” said Clementina. 

“You must be in it, my lady, or you 
couldn’t wish it to be such as it is.” 

“Can one then be in it, and yet seem to 
be out of it, Malcolm?” 

“ So many are out of it that seem to be 
in it, my lady, that one might well imagine 
it the other way with some.” 

“ Are you not uncharitable, Malcolm ? ” 

“Our Lord speaks of many coming up 
to his door confident of admission, whom 
yet he sends from him. Faith is obedi- 
ence, not confidence.” 

“ Then I do well to fear.” 

“Yes, my lady, so long as your fear 
makes you knock the louder.” 

“ But if I be in, as you say, how can I 
go on knocking?” 

“There are a thousand more doors to 
knock at after you are in, my lady. No 
one content to stand just inside the gate 
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will be inside it long. But it is one thing 
to be in, and another to be satisfied that 
we are in. Such a satisfying as comes 
from our own feelings may, you see from 
what our Lord says, be a false one. It is 
one thing to gather the conviction for our- 
selves, and another to have it from God. 
What wise man would have it before he 
gives it? He who does what his Lord 
tells him is in the kingdom, if every feel- 
ing of heart and brain told him he was 
not. And his Lord will see that he knows 
it one day. But I do not think, my lady, 
one can ever be quite sure until the King 
himself has come in to sup with him, and 
has let him know that he is altogether one 
with him.” 

During the talk of which this is the sub- 
stance they reached the Seaton, and Mal- 
colm took her to see his grandfather. 

“ Taal and faer and chentle and-coot!” 
murmured the old man as he held her 
hand for a moment in his. With a start 
of suspicion he dropped it, and cried out 
in alarm, “She'll not pe a Cam’ell, Mal- 
colm ?” 

“Na, na, daddy —far frae that,” an- 
swered Malcolm. 

“ Then my laty will pe right welcome to 
Tuncan’s heart,” he replied, and taking 
her hand again led her to a chair. 

When they left she expressed herself 
charmed with the piper, but when she 
learned the cause of his peculiar behavior 
at first she looked grave and found his 
feeling difficult to understand. 

They next visited the Partaness, with 
whom she was far more amused than puz- 
zled. But her heart was drawn to the 

oung woman who sat in a corner rocking 
oe child in its woodeu cradle and never 
lifting her eyes from her needle-work : 
she knew her for the fisher-girl of Mal- 
colm’s picture. . 

From house to house he took her, and 
where they went they were welcomed. If 
the man was smoking, he put away his 
pipe, and the woman left her work and sat 
down to talk with her. They did the honors 
of their poor houses in a homely and dig- 
nified fashion. Clementina was delighted. 
But Malcolm told her he had taken her 
only to the best houses in the place to be- 
gin with. The village, though a fair sam- 
ple of fishing villages, was no ex-sample, 
he said: there were all kinds of people in 
it as in every other. It was a class in the 
big life-school of the world, whose special 
masters were the sea and the herrings. 

“ What would you do now if you were 
lord of the place?” asked Clementina as 
they were walking by the sea-gate: “I 





mean, what would be the first thing you 
would do?” 

“ As it would be my business to know 
my tenants that I might rule them,” he 
answered, “I would first court the society 
and confidence of the best men among 
them. I should be in no hurry to make 
changes, but would talk openly with them, 
and try to be worthy of their confidence. 
Of course I would see a little better to 
their houses, and improve their harbor; 
and I would build a boat for myself that 
would show them a better kind; but my 
main hope for them would be the same as 
for myself — the knowledge of Him whose 
is the sea and all its store, who cares for 
every fish in its bosom, but for the fisher 
more than many herrings. I would spend 
my best efforts to make them follow Him 
whose first servants were the fishermen 
of Galilee, for with all my heart I believe 
that that Man holds the secret of life, and 
that only the man who obeys him can ever 
come to know the God who is the root 
and crown of our being, and whom to know 
is freedom and bliss.” 

A pause followed. 

** But do you not sometimes find it hard 
to remember God all through your work?” 
asked Clementina. 

“ Not very hard, my lady. Somegimes 
I wake up to find that I have been in an 
evil mood and forgetting Him, and then 
life is hard until I getnear him again. But 
it is not my work that makes me forget 
him. When I go a-fishing, I go to catch 
God’s fish; when I take Kelpie out, I am 
teaching one of God’s wild creatures; 
when I read the Bible or Shakespeare, I 
am listening to the word of God, uttered 
in each after its kind. When the wind 
blows on my face, what matter that the 
chymist pulls it to pieces? He cannot 
hurt it, for his knowledge of it cannot make 
my feeling of it a folly, so long as he can- 
not pull that to pieces with his retorts and 
crucibles: it is to me the wind of him who 
makes it blow, the sign of something in 
him, the fit emblem of his Spirit, that 
breathes into my spirit the breath of life. 
When Mr. Graham talks to me, it is a 
prophet come from God that teaches me, 
as certainly as if his fiery chariot were 
waiting to carry him back when he had 
spoken; for the word he utters at once 
humbles and uplifts my soul, telling it that 
God is all in all and my God —and the 
Lord Christ is the truth and the life, and 
the way home to the Father.” 

After a little pause, “ And when you are 
talking to a rich, ignorant, proud lady,” 
said Clementina, “ what do you feel then?” 

















“That I would it were my Lady Clem- 
entina instead,” answered Malcolm with a 
smile. 

She held her peace. 

When he left her, Malcolm hurried to 
Scaurnose and arranged with Blue Peter 
for his boat and crew the next night. Re- 
turning to his grandfather, he found a note 
waiting him from Mrs. Courthope to the 
effect that, as Miss Caley, her ladyship’s 
maid, had preferred another room, there 
was no reason why, if he pleased, he 
should not reoccupy his own. 


: From Temple Bar. 
VOLTAIRE IN THE NETHERLANDS. 


FROM THE DUTCH OF JHR. C. A. VAN 
SYPESTEYN. 


BEFORE proceeding to collect a few par- 
ticulars about Voltaire’s different journeys 
to Holland, it will be necessary briefly to 
describe those circumstances of his life 
which first induced him to visit that coun- 
try. 

* rancois-Marie Arouet was born at 
Paris, November 21st, 1694. His father, 
after having been for many years a notary, 
was treasurer of the Chamber of Accounts 
at Paris; his mother, Marguerite d’Au- 
mard, was of an old noble family. It has 
been said that she possessed a small 
property in Poitou, from which her second 
son derived his name, but modern en- 
quirers have been unable to establish its 
existence, and it appears more probable 
that the name Voltaire was simply an ana- 
gram of his usual signature, Arouet I. J. 
(le Jeune.) From his early youth he re- 
ceived an excellent education, and neither 
his father nor his godfather, the Abbé de 
Chateauneuf, spared anything to develop 
his extraordinary gifts. The abbé, who 
was much attached to Ninon de 1’Enclos, 
introduced the youth to her, and he soon 
became a favorite in her brilliant circle. 
Though of a weak constitution, his mind 
was so precocious that he already wrote 
good poetry at the age of twelve. He was 
accustomed to take for the subject of his 
epigrams his elder brother, who was devel- 
oping into a desperate fanatic, and whom 
he called “ mon Fanséniste de frére,” and 
these verses gave the Abbé Le Jay occa- 
sion to say that he would one day be the 
standard-bearer of impiety. When the 
father heard, to his vexation, that his 
younger son was a poet, he exclaimed: 
“ My sons are two madmen; one in verse, 
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abbé brought his godchild into the com- 
pany of his friends the Duc de Sully, the 
Marquis de la Fare, and other gay and 
witty gentlemen, whose greatest amuse- 
ment consisted in the so-called efits 
soupers. The life which resulted from 
this, added to Voltaire’s love of poetry, and 
his dislike to the legal profession, which 
his father wished him to follow, gave rise 
to quarrels between them, and ended in 
his being sent to the Hague, to serve as 
page in the suite of the French ambassa- 
dor, then the Marquis de Chateauneuf, 
elder brother of the abbé. 

Voltaire arrived at the Hague in Sep- 
tember 1713, at the age of nineteen. He 
took up his quarters at the French Em- 
bassy, a large building situated on the 
Prinsessegracht (Boschkant)— the site 
now occupied by the Roman Catholic 
church —and he very soon made a sen- 
sation by his wit, his poetry, and, above 
all, his love adventures. There lived then 
at the Hague a Madame Dunoyer, a clever 
but very singular woman, who had been 
unhappily married in Paris to a French 
nobleman and writer, named Dunoyer, and 
had fled to Holland with her two daugh- 
ters. Originally a strict Protestant she had 
even been imprisoned for two years on ac- 
count of her religion. She abjured it at 
the time of her marriage, but resumed it 
in Holland, where she was living in desti- 
tute circumstances, principally by the 
profits of her pen. Her most lucrative 
publication consisted of certain periodical 
letters, a pretended correspondence be- 
tween two journalists, one in France and 
the other in Holland, which appeared for 
several years at the Hague and at Amster- 
dam, under the title of “ La Quintessence 
des Nouvelles Historiques, Critiques, 
Politiques, Morales et Galantes ” (princi- 
pally the latter), and of “Le Mercure 
Galant.” It was a doubly profitable spec- 
ulation, for she was paid not only for what 
she printed, but also for much that she 
consented to suppress. 

Her youngest daughter, Olympe, who 
went by the name of Mlle. Pimpette, was 
a clever, beautiful, and coquettish girl. 
Young Arouet was soon caught in her 
nets, and desperately in love. He com- 
mitted all sorts of follies with a complete 
indifference to the remarks of the inhabi- 
tants of the Hague, and was even on the 
point of eloping with his beloved Olympe, 
at whose feet the painter Schlesinger has 
represented him,* when the mother, who 


f 
_* This picture belonged to Mr. Hoffman’s collec- 
tion, and is now in the possession of the Baroness de 
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seemed to have other plans with her 
daughter, and did not wish to bestow her 
on “a page like Voltaire,” put an end to 
the affair. She complained to the Mar- 
quis de Chateauneuf, who was afraid of the 
writer of the “ Lettres Historiques,” and 
specially of the “ Mercure Galant,” and 
who soon, by the strong measures he took, 
showed that he was less indulgent than 
his brother the abbé had been. He wrote 
a long letter to the father, ending, “ I hope 
nothing more from your son now: he is 
twice mad ; in love anda poet.” Voltaire’s 
departure was immediately decided upon. 
He wrote in despair to Pimpette that all 
he had been able to do was to obtain a de- 
lay, but he was forbidden to leave his 
rooms. He complains bitterly about this 
arrest, and urges her to leave her unnatu- 
ral mother and follow him to France. 
Without her portrait he cannot live, nor 
without her letters to assure him of her 
eternal love. These sentimental effusions 
are accompanied with the prosaic recom- 
mendation to send the shoemaker with 
her letters, as if he came to try on a pair 
of boots. 

The shoemaker apparently accom- 
plished his task, but fourteen letters writ- 
ten by Voltaire to Pimpette, November 
1713 to February 1714, fell into the hands 
of Mme. Dunoyer, who, to the astonish- 
ment of every one, disregarding the injury 
they did to her daughter’s reputation, pub- 
lished them in the “ Lettres Historiques.” 

The letter received from Olympe called 
forth an answer, in which he asks her fora 
rendezvous to go to Scheveningen, where 
he proposed that they should write letters 
to her father and uncle, to seek for a re- 
treat in Paris. It appears, however, that 
these plans did not succeed, that he was 
unable to leave his rooms, but that Pim- 
pette, disguised as a boy, contrived to ob- 
tain an interview with him. 


Si vous étes adorable en cornettes [he after- 
wards wrote to her], ma foi, vous étes un 
aimable cavalier, et notre portier, qui n’est 
point amoureux de vous, vous a trouvé un 
trés-joli gargon. La premiére fois que vous 
viendrez, il vous recevra a merveille. Je 
crains que vous n’ayez tiré l’epée dans Ja rue, 
afin qu'il ne vous manquat plus rien d’un 
jeune homme ; aprés tout, tout jeune homme 
que vous étes, vous étes sage comme une fille. 


The mother discovered the meeting, and 
again complained to the ambassador, who 
now gave orders that four lackeys instead 
of two should watch over the prisoner. 
Once more Voltaire met his beloved, and 
we may gather from a letter he wrote her 
on the 1oth of December 1713, that she 





received such a reprimand from her 
mother, that she had to remain ill in bed. 
He succeeded, however, in sending her 
letters, full of declarations of love and 
lamentations over the sad situation of the 
two lovers, “ the one in bed, and the other 
a prisoner.” 

On Monday the 13th of December 1713, 
Voltaire was put in a coach with M.de M. 
and the ambassador’s valet Lefévre, and 
proceeded to Rotterdam. There he was 
taken on board a yacht which lay ready to 
leave for Ghent. From this vessel he 
writes to her on the 19th of Decem- 
ber: — 


Nous avons un beau temps et un bon vent, 
et par-dessus cela de bon vin, de bons patés, 
de bons jambons et de bons lits. Nous ne 
sommes que nous deux, M. de M. et moi, dans 
un grand yacht ; il s’occupe a écrire, 4 manger, 
a boire et 4 dormir, et moi a penser a vous, 
Je ne vous vois point, et je vous jure que je 
ne m’apercgois pas que je suis dans la com- 
pagnie d’un bon paté et d’un homme d’esprit. 
Ma chére Pimpette me manque, mais je me 
flatte qu’elle ne me manquera pas toujours, 
puisque je ne Voyage que pour vous faire 
voyager vous-méme. 


On his return to Paris, Thursday the 
28th of December 1713, Voltaire found his 
father extremely angry. <A /ettre de cachet 
lay ready for him, a will in which he was 
quite disinherited was drawn up, and the 
only condition on which the old gentleman 
would hear of a reconciliation was the de- 
parture of his son for an American colony. 
The latter succeeded, however, in obtain- 
ing a delay, provided he would work as 
clerk with a procureur, to which condition 
he for a short time submitted. 

From a few letters of Voltaire to Pim- 
pette at this time, we see that he gave him- 
self great trouble to get her over to Paris 
with the help of the clergy on the condi- 
tion that she should change her religion. 
But for this Pimpette was not at all dis- 
posed, and he soon complained of the 
scarcity of her letters. She speedily con- 
soled herself by other love adventures, and 
afterwards married an officer in the French 
army, a Baron de Winterfeld, who in 1736 
came to live in Paris (rue Plétrivre). 

Voltaire met her again several times, 
and even helped her out of some money 
difficulties. He mentions her once more 
in his answer to his enemy La Beaumelle, 
who had violently attacked his “ Siécle ce 
Louis XIV.” La Beaumelle had asserted 
that Cavalier, the head of the Cevennes 
insurgents, had been the rival of Voltaire, 
that they had both loved the daughter of 
Mme. Dunoyer, and that, “as might be 
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expected, the hero had prevailed over the 
poet, and the gentle and agreeable physi- 
ognomy over the wild and wicked one.” * 
Voltaire contradicts this as wholly untrue, 
as he did not know Cavalier till the year 
1726, in London, but he admits that Cava- 
lier made the acquaintance of Olympe at 
the Hague, in 1708 (when he himself was 
stilla schoolboy), and even proposed to her, 
and was refused. He was at that time col- 
onel in a Dutch regiment, which was partly 
paid by England. Uffenbach, who knew 
Cavalier in London, in 1710, also mentions 
Olympe’s beauty, and confirms the account 
of her relations with Cavalier. It is a curi- 
ous coincidence that two men distinguished 
in such very different ways, should both 
have been attached to this frivolous little 
coquette. 

Voltaire did not remain long with the 
procureur Alain, and he soon became 
entirely immersed in literature. His 
verses were often satirical, and more than 
once brought him into trouble.¢ It is 
well known what a favorite he was with 
women, and how the great ladies of the 
time sought him. Thus in 1722, he made 
the acquaintance of a very beautiful wid- 
ow, the Comtesse de Ripelmonde, who 
expressed the wish to see Belgium and 
Holland. Voltaire was at once ready to 
accompany her, all the more as he could 
then arrange in person the publication of 
his “Henriade” at the Hague. They 
started together, and lodged for some 
time in an hétel at Brussels, where Jean- 
Baptiste Rousseau was at that time stay- 
ing. Voltaire visited him. At first they 
liked each other, but they parted mortal 
enemies. 

On the 7th of October 1722, Voltaire 
writes a very detailed letter from the 
Hague to the “ Présidente de Berniéres ” 
about his adventures in Holland, from 
which we borrow the following flattering 
description of the Dutch: — 


Je partirai de la Haye lorsque les beaux 
jours fuiront. I] n’y a rien de plus agréable 
que la Haye, quand le soleil daigne s'y mon- 
trer. On ne voit ici que des prairies, des 
canaux, des arbres verts; c’est un paradis 


* Some curious particulars about Cavalier and Vol- 
taire’s interviews with La Beaumelle in 1748, are to be 
found in an article, ‘‘ Les Lettres de Mme. de Main- 
tenon,” in the Revue de Deux Mondes of January 
15th, 1869. , . 

t Suspected of having written a very bitter poem 
against the Duc d’Orléans, he was put in the Bastille 
in 1717._ When he was found to be innocent, he was 
released in 1718 and received a compensation from the 
duke. ‘‘ Monseigneur,” Voltaire is supposed to have 
said, ‘‘ Je remercie V. A. R. de vouloir bien continuer 
A se charger de ma nourriture, mais je la prie de ne 
plus se charger de mon logement.” 








terrestre depuis la Haye jusqu’a Amsterdam. 
J'ai vu avec respect cette ville, qui est le 
magasin de l’univers. I] y a plus de mille 
vaisseaux dans le port. De cinq cent mille 
hommes qui habitent Amsterdam il n’y en a 
pas un d’oisif, pas un pauvre, pas un petit- 
maitre, pas un insolent.* Nous rencontrames 
le pensionnaire a pied, sans laquais, au milieu 
de la populace. On ne voit la personne qui 
ait de cour a faire. On ne se met point en 
haie pour voir passer un prince. On ne con- 
nait que le travail et la modestie. Il yaa la 
Haye plus de magnificence et plus de société 
par le concours des ambassadeurs. J’y passe 
ma vie entre le travail et le plaisir, et je vis 
ainsi a Ja hollandaise et 4 la francaise. Nous 
avons ici un opéra détestable ; mais, en revan- 
che, je vois des ministres calvinistes, des 
Arminiens, des Sociniens, des rabbins, des 
Anabaptistes, qui parlent tous a merveille, et 
qui en vérité ont tous raison. 


Not much more is known of this stay of 
Voltaire in the Netherlands, and we soon 
see him reappear in the great world of 
Paris, while Mme. de Riipelmonde con- 
tinued to live at Brussels. 

In 1726, he was obliged to go to En- 
gland, under circumstances well calculated 
to inspire him with a bitter hatred against 
the French aristocracy. When dining at 
the house of the Duc de Sully, he hap- 
pened to differ from some statement of the 
Chevalier de Rohan Chabot, who asked in 
a contemptuous tone, “ Quel est donc ce 
jeune homme qui parle si haut?” “M. 
le Chevalier,” answered Voltaire, “ c’est 
un homme qui ne trafne pas un grand nom, 
mais qui honore celui qu’il porte;” or, 
according to another version, “C’est un 
homme qui est le premier de sa_ race, 
comme vous étes le dernier de la vétre.” 
Rohan, whose life was very open to cen- 
sure, got up in a passion and left the 
house. A few days later, while Voltaire 
was again dining with the Duc de Sully, 
he was called from the table, and on com- 
ing down-stairs was seized by two lackcys, 
and beaten with sticks in the presence of 
Rohan, who was looking on in a carriage, 
and who is said to have cried out, “ Frap- 
pez bien fort; mais ménagez la téte, parce 
qu’il peut encore en sortir quelque chose 
de bon plus tard.” Voltaire informed his 
host of this affront, but the latter, though 
an old friend, refused to take his part, for 


* In a pamphlet of the time, “‘ Requeste au nom du 
Roy qui demande une place dans le régiment de la 
Calotte pour Voltaire son confrére,”’ it is said that in 
1722 at Amsterdam, Voltaire received blows from a 
few enraged Israelites, because, on a visit to their 
synagogue, he ridiculed their religious ceremonies. 

hat Voltaire’s statements are not always accurate, we 
may infer from his estimate of the population of Ame 
ste 
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which he was punished by the erasure of 
the name of his grandfather, the great 
Sully, from the “ Henriade,” which was 
about this time published under the name 
of the “ Ligne.” Voltaire was obliged to 
do himself justice; he challenged Rohan, 
but was immediately arrested by dettre de 
cachet, and carried to the Bastille on the 
17th April 1726, and only released on 
promising to go to England. 

During his stay in London, he occupied 
himself mainly with mathematics, and 
made himself familiar with the philosophy 
of Newton, of which he made a more 
special study afterwards at the Leyden 
University. He remained three years in 
London, then returned to Paris, made sev- 
eral journeys, and we find him settled at 
Leyden in 1736, under the assumed name 
of Revol, which he dropped when he found 
the pseudonym was useless. Ina letter to 
the crown prince of Prussia (afterwards 
Frederick the Great), with whom he had 
that year entered into an active corre- 
spondence, he says that he is in a town 
where two simple citizens, Boerhaave and 
’s Gravesande attract from four to five 
hundred strangers. He further mentions 
that he is busy arranging an edition of all 
his works at Amsterdam,* and offers his 
services to Frederick, begging him to ad- 
dress the answer to Messrs. Servan et 
d’Arti, at Amsterdam. 

Frederick, who had visited Holland 
several times, answered in a few days: 
“Je m’intéresserai toujours vivement a ce 
qui vous regarde; et la Hollande, pays 
qui ne m’a jamais déplu, me deviendra une 
terre sacrée puisqu’elle vous contient.” 

Voltaire was then very busy writing a 
work on the philosophy of Newton, and 
received great assistance from the learned 
*s Gravesande. Boerhaave, also, was use- 
ful to him in an illness: “ J’ai été trés-ma- 
lade,” he writes to Thieriot on the 17th 
January 1737; “je suis venu a Leyde, 
consulter le docteur Boerhaave sur ma 
santé, et ’s Gravesande sur la philosophie 
de Newton.” This contradicts the story 
that Boerhaave refused to attend Voltaire 
on the ground “that he would not assist 
any one who denied his Saviour.” In the 
same letter he adds that he goes from 
time to time to Amsterdam to his publisher 
Ledet: “Il ma forcé de loger chez lui, 
quand je viens 4 Amsterdam voir comment 
va la philosophie Newtonienne. II s’est 


* The first edition of Voltaire’s collected works 
came out in 1728, at P. Gosse and Neaulme’s, at the 
Hague. Further editions appeared in 1732 and 1738 
at Amsterdam, in 1740 at Paupie’s, at the Hague, and 
in 1741, 1743, and 1764, at Amsterdam. 





avisé de prendre pour enseigne la téte de 
votre ami Voltaire. La modestie qu’il faut 
avoir, défend & ma sincérité de vous dire 
lexcés de considération qu’on a ici pour 
moi.” To the Marquis d’Argens he sends, 
a few days later, a piece about Dutch man- 
ners, called “ L’Epitre du fils d’un bourg- 
mestre sur la politesse Hollandaise,” in- 
tended to have been published in the 
“ Lettres Juives ” of D’Argens. This, how- 
ever, did not happen, and unfortunately it 
is now lost. 

Voltaire left Holland for Paris at the 
end of February 1737, and was soon again 
settled at the Chateau de Cirey, with his 
friend the Marquis du Chatelet From 
there he wrote a remarkable letter to Pro- 
fessor’s Gravesande. J.-B. Rousseau had 
spread the calumny that Voltaire, being 
driven from France, had gone to the uni- 
versity of Leyden to preach atheism, and 
had even had a public discussion with 
’s Gravesande on the existence of God. 
’s Gravesande had contradicted this ina 
Dutch newspaper, but Voltaire now com- 
plains that the refutation had not pene- 
trated into France, and that the report had 
reached the highest quarters, and was 
seriously injuring him. He begs’s Grave- 
sande to address himself to the Cardinal 
de Fleury, but the professor, while strenu- 
ously denying the truth of the report, ex- 
cused himself from taking this step, on 
the ground that owing to his retired life, 
his name was not sufficiently known in 
France to have any influence ; in fact, that 
he could not suppose people to know that 
there was at Leyden a man “ whose name 
began with an apostrophe.” Voltaire for- 
warded this letter to the Duc de Richelieu, 
who showed it to Cardinal de Fleury, and 
the minister De Maurepas, and it appears 
to have answered its purpose. 

In 1739 Voltaire resolved to visit the 
Netherlands, with his friend Mme. du 
Chatelet, principally because her presence 
was required at Brussels for a lawsuit be- 
tween her and the Comte de Honsbroek, 
about an inheritance left her by her uncle, 
the Marquis de Trichateau. At Brussels 
they were received with open arms, and 
Voltaire and his friend soon became the 
favorite guests of the D’Arembergs and 
Chimays. The journey to Holland was 
given up for the present, and they re- 
mained some time at Brussels. Prince 
Frederick of Prussia had about that time 
written a remarkable book, “ L’Anti-Ma- 
chiavel,” and had submitted the manu- 
script to the judgment of Voltaire in Jan- 
uary 1740. The latter occupied himself 
at once with the publication of the book, 
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with which he was greatly pleased. He 
promised to look over it carefully, write a 
preface, and, at the prince’s request, not to 
mention the author’s name. The corre- 
spondence about the publication with the 
Dutch bookseller Van Duren began the 
ist of June 1740, and, according as the 
manuscript was revised by Voltaire, it was 
sent from Brussels to the publisher and 
printed.* In the mean time King Fred- 
erick William had died the 31st of May 
1740, and Frederick the Second mounted 
the throne at the age of twenty-eight. He 
remained the same friendly correspondent 
with Voltaire, but wished now that the 
“ Anti-Machiavel ” should not be pub- 
lished. Van Duren, however, who had 
had no difficulty in guessing from Voltaire 
who the unknown writer was, and who in 
consequence expected large profits,f was 
determined not to stop the publication, and 
Voltaire accordingly thought it necessary 
to go in person to the Hague, where he 
arrived on the 17th of June 1740. On the 
2oth of the same month he tells Frederick 
of his experiences among the Dutch : — 


Un peuple libre et mercenaire 
Végétant dans ce coin de terre, 

Et vivant toujours en bateau, 
Vend aux voyageurs I’air et l’eau, 
Quoique tous deux n’y valent guére. 
La, plus d’un fripon de libraire 
Débite ce qu’il n’entend pas, 
Comme fait un précheur en chaire, 
Vend de l’esprit de tous états, 

Et fait passer en Germanie 

Une cargaison de romans 

Et d’insipides sentiments 

Que toujours la France a fournie. 


“ That scoundrel of a Jean van Duren,” 
as Voltaire called him, refused, and appar- 
ently with good reason, to return the man- 
uscript, which was already half printed, as 
he now wanted to publish the book to pay 
its expenses. 

What follows gives no favorable idea of 
Voltaire’s honesty and morality in the 
means he chose to obtain an object — 


En effet [he writes] je suis venu 4 temps; le 
scélérat avait déja refusé de rendre une page 
du manuscrit. Je l’envoyai chercher, je le 
sondai, je le tournai de tous les sens ; il me fit 
entendre que, maitre du manuscrit, il ne s’en 


* Voltaire asked for no honorarium, but stipulated 
only for four dozen well-bound copies, two dozen o 
these bound in red morocco to be sent “a la cour 
d’ Allemagne qui vous sera indiquée.””—— 

+ Voltaire himself was to blame for this. He wrote, 
among other things, to Van Duren, “ Si vous saviez de 
quelle main est le manuscrit, vous m’auriez une obli- 
gation trés-singuliére, et vous ne tarderiez pas 4 en 
profiter.’ And again, ‘‘Si vous ne me répondez pas, 
trouvez bon que je gratifie un autre de ce présent.” 





dessaisirait jamais pour quelque avantage que 
ce pfit étre, qu’il avait commencé l’impression, 
qu’il la finirait. Quand je vis que j’avais 4 
faire 4 un Hollandais qui abusait de la liberté 
de son pays,:et a un libraire = poussait a 
V’excés son droit de persécuter les auteurs, ne 
pouvant ici confier mon secret 4 personne, ni 
implorer le secours de |’autorité, je me souvins 

ue Votre Majesté dit, dans un-des chapitres 

e “ L’Anti-Machiavel,” qu’il est permis d’em- 
ployer quelque honnéte finesse en fait de né- 
gociation. Je dis donc & Jean van Duren que 
je ne venais que pour corriger quelques pages 
du manuscrit. ‘Trés-volontiers, monsieur,” 
me dit-il, “si vous voulez venir chez moi, je 
vous le confierai généreusement, feuille a 
feuille; vous corrigerez ce qu'il vous plaira, 
enfermé dans ma chambre, en présence de ma 
famille et de mes gargons.” J’acceptai son 
offre cordiale ; j’allai chez lui et je corrigeai 
en effet quelques feuilles qu’il reprenait a 
mesure, et qu'il lisait pour voir si je ne le 
trompais point. Lui ayant inspiré par 14 un 
peu moins de défiance, je suis retourné au- 
jourd’hui dans la méme prison ot il m’a 
enfermé de méme, et ayant obtenu six chapi- 
tres 4 la fois pour les confronter, je les ai 
raturés de fagon, et j’ai écrit dans les inter- 
lignes de si horribles galimatias et des coq-a- 
l’ane si ridicules, que cela ne ressemble plus & 
un ouvrage. Cela s’appelle faire sauter son 
vaisseau en l’air pour n’étre point pris par 
Yennemi. J’étais au désespoir de sacrifier un 
si bel ouvrage; mais enfin j’obéissais au roi 

ue j’idolatre, et je vous réponds que j’y allais 
de bon cceur. Qui est étonné a présent, et 
confondu? c’est mon vilain, J’espére demain 
faire avec lui un marché honnéte et le forcer 
a me rendre le tout, manuscrit et imprimé, 
et je continuerai 4 rendre compte 4 Votre 
Majesté. 


A few days later Voltaire writes that 
with the help of lawyers he is negotiating 
with Van Duren, and he adds that either 
the work must be entirely suppressed, or 
else it must appear in a form worthy of 
its author, and Frederick replied that the 
book was not yet worthy of being pub- 
lished, and that it had to be thoroughly 
recast. 

In the meantime Van Duren, who had 
had all tne illegible sentences restored by 
a French corrector, La Martiniére, con- 
tinued printing, and Frederick reluctantly 
submits to this publication, and says: 
“ Faites donc rouler la presse puisqu’il le 
faut, pour punir la scélératesse d’un misé- 
rable. Rayez, changez, corrigez et rem- 


f | placez tous les endroits qu’il vous plaira. 


Je m’en remets & votre discernement.” 
He was, however, not much pleased with 
the book afterwards, and complained that 
it was too much Voltaire’s work. 

During his three weeks’ stay at the 
Hague, Voltaire made attempts, in the 
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name of Frederick, to persuade the Ley- 
den professors ’s Gravesande and Muss- 
chenbroek to enter the Prussian service, 
promising them great consideration and 
large emoluments. Neither could be per- 
suaded to leave their country, which is all 
the more creditable to them, as Voltaire, 
to the surprise of most people, had at once 
succeeded with the French savant Mau- 
pertuis, the great friend of ’s Gravesande. 
Besides these transactions Voltaire mixed 
much with politicians at the Hague, and 
he writes to Frederick that he had heard 
secret rumors of his coming. 


J'ai de plus entendu dire que ce voyage 
pourrait étre utile aux intéréts de Votre Ma- 
jesté. Tout ce que je sais c’est que si votre 

umanité vient ici, elle gagnera les cceurs tout 
Hollandais qu’ils sont. Votre Majesté a déja 
ici de grands partisans. 


Voltaire returned to Brussels on the gth 
of August, and remained until he went to 
Cleves on the 11th of September 1740, 
where Frederick met him for the first 
time, and begged him to take charge of a 
new edition of the “ Anti-Machiavel ” at 
the Hague. He was very reluctant to 
return to Holland, as appears from a let- 
ter which he wrote on the 18th of Sep- 
tember to his friend Maupertuis. 


Quand nous partimes tous deux de Cléves, 
et que vous prites 4 droite et moi 4 gauche, 
ic crus étre au jugement dernier ot le bon 

ieu sépare ses élus des damnés. Divus 
Fredericus vous dit, “ Asseyez-vous 4 ma 
droite dans le paradis de Berlin,” et 4 moi, 
“ Allez, maudit, en Hollande.” Je suis dans 
cet enfer flegmatique, loin du feu divin qui 
anime les Frédéric, les Maupertuis, les Alga- 
rotti. Pour Dieu, faites-moi la charité de 
quelques étincelles dans les eaux croupissantes 
ou je suis morfondu. 


This was written in a moment of bad 
temper, such as Voltaire frequently in- 
dulged in. There are sufficient proofs to 
show that he had no real dislike to Hol- 
land. 

Voltaire superintended the new edition 
at the publisher Paupie’s, and had to carry 
on a lawsuit against Van Duren, who 
maintained that by the laws of Holland 
the bookseller who brought the book out 
first, acquired an exclusive right to sell it. 

On the 7th October, Voltaire wrote to 
the king of Prussia, “ J’attends que j’aie 
bien mis les choses en train pour quitter 
le champ de bataille, et m’en retourner 
auprés de mon autre monarque a4 Bru- 
xelles.” This was Madame du ChAtelet, 
who was still occupied with her lawsuit, 
and for whom Voltaire had asked Fred- 





erick’s aid. Frederick had answered, “ Si 
je puis, je ferai marcher la tortue de 
Breda,” meaning William 1V., Prince of 
Orange, who then lived chiefly at Breda 
and at Leeuwarden. 


Je suis en attendant [the letter goes on to 
say] dans votre palais ou M. de Raesfeld [the 
ambassador] m’a donné un appartement sous 
le bon plaisir de Votre Majesté. Votre palais 
de la Haye est l’embléme des grandeurs hu- 
maines. 

Sur des planchés pourris, sous des toits dé- 
labrés 

Sont des appartements dignes de notre 

maitre ; 
Mais malheur aux lambris dorés 

Qui n’ont ni porte ni fenétre ! 

Je vois dans un grenier les armures antiques, 

Les rondaches et les brassards 

Et les charniéres des cuissarts, 

Que portaient aux combats vos aieux héro- 
iques. 

Leurs sabres tout rouillés sont rangés dans 

ces lieux, 
Et les bois vermoulus de leurs lances gothiques, 

Sur la terre couchés, sont en poudre comme 

eux, 

Il y a aussi des livres que les rats seuls ont 
lu depuis cinquante ans, et qui sont couverts 
des plus larges toiles d’araignées de l’Europe, 
de peur que les profanes n’en approchent. 

Si les pénates de ce palais pouvaient parler, 
ils vous diraient sans doute : — 

Se peut-il que ce roi, que tout le monde ad- 
mire, 

Nous abandonne pour jamais, 

Et qu’il néglige son palais 
Quand i] rétablit son empire? 


The building then used for the Prussian 
embassy at the Hague was known as the 
* Oude Hof” or Old Court, and is now 
the palace of the king of the Netherlands. 
Built by William Goudt, receveur-général 
of Holland, it passed after his death into 
different hands, and was at length bought 
by the States of Holland, in 1595, for the 
shoke of Louise de Coligny, the widow of 
William the Silent, who lived there till her 
death. It was then purchased by her son 
Frederick Henry, who considerably en- 
larged and restored it. His widow, Ama- 
lia van Solms, remained in the same 
building till her death. At the death, in 
1702, of Prince William III., king of En- 
gland, great disputes arose about his 
inheritance, specially between his cousin 
Johan Willem Friso, stadtholder of Fries- 
land, Groningen, and Drenthe, whom Wil- 
liam had appointed his heir, and Fred- 
erick I., king of Prussia, who based his 
claims on the will of his grandfather, Fred- 
erick Henry, Prince of Orange. When 
these disputes were settled, the king ac 
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quired several possessions in the Nether- 
lands, among others the house at Hond- 
sholredijk, and the old court in the 
Noordeinde. The widow of Prince Wil- 
liam IV. of Orange, Princess Anna of 
England, bought in 1754 all this property 
—with the exception of Meurs, Lingen, 
and Montfoort—back from the great 
Frederick for 700,000 fl., besides 5,000 fl. 
for furniture. 

In consequence of a pressing invitation 
from the king, Voltaire left the Hague in 
the beginning of November for Berlin, 
where he arrived on the 12th or 13th, but 
we find him again at the Hague on the 27th 
December. Going from thence in a ship, 
probably by Antwerp to Brussels, he was 
delayed by ice and an adverse wind for 
twelve days on the Zeeland rivers. He 
dates a letter to Frederick, ‘“ Dans un 
vaisseau sur les cétes de la Zélande, ou 
jenrage,” 31st December 1740, and ar- 
rives on the 5th January at Madame du 
ChAatelet’s at Brussels. The following 
years Voltaire spent chiefly at Brussels, 
though he made occasional excursions to 
Paris or to the Chateau de Cirey. 

The death of Cardinal de Fleury, in 
January 1743, made a great change in the 
court and politics of France. A desire 
grew up for a closer connection with Prus- 
sia, and in order to attain it the minister 
De Maurepas thought of taking advantage 
of Voltaire’s influence over his royal friend. 
A secret mission * to Berlin was entrusted 
to Voltaire, who left Paris the 14th June 
1743, and went by Brussels to the Hague, 
where he remained till the end of August, 
and stopped again at the Old Court, of 
which he gives a description somewhat 
similar to the former, on 28th June 1743. 


Sous vos magnifiques lambris 
Trés-dorés autrefois, maintenant trés-pourris, 
Embléme et monument des grandeurs de ce 
monde, 
O mon maitre, je vous écris 
Navré d’une douleur profonde! 
{e suis dans votre Vieille Cour ; 
ais je veux une cour nouvelle, 
Une cour oi les arts ont fixé leur séjour, 
Une cour ot mon roi les suit et les appelle 
Et les protége tour a tour. 
Envoyez-moi Pégase et je pars dés ce jour. 
J’attends donc 4 la Haye, chez M. de Pode- 
wills, les ordres de votre humanité et le for- 
span de Votre Majesté. 
Je suis ici chez votre digne et aimable 
ministre, qui est inconsolable, et qui ne dort 


* A contemporary writes: “Il va 4 la Haye; il est 
chargé de brouiller les Etats-Généraux de Hollande 
avec le roi de Prusse et de faire recommencer la guerre 
avec |’ Autriche.””? It is said also that he owed this 
mission to the influence of Madame de Chateauroux.. 
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ni ne mange parce que les Hollandais veulent 
a trop bon marché la terre d’un grand roi. II 
faut pourtant, sire, s’accoutumer a voir les 
Hollandais aimer l’argent autant que je vous 
aime. 

Quand quitterai-je, hélas, cette humide pro- 

vince, 
Pour voir mon héros et mon prince ? 


The negotiation mentioned in this letter 
probably refers to the sale of Frederick’s 
Dutch possessions, which was accom- 
plished in January 1754. Count Podewills 
was the successor of M. de Raesfeld. 
Through the favor of the wife of one of 
the chief members of the State, with whom 
he was in love, he succeeded in obtaining 
copies of all the secret resolutions of their 
High Mightinesses, which Voltaire for- 
warded to France. 

Frederick answers on the 3oth of July: 


Je vous envoie le passe-port pour des che- 
vaux avec bien de |l’empressement. Ce ne 
seront.pas de Pégases, mais ils améneront 
Apollon a Berlin, ou vous serez regu a bras 
ouverts, 


Voltaire mixed a great deal in society 
at the Hague, and had frequent inter- 
course, among others, with the celebrat- 
ed poet William van Haren, a deputy of 
Friesland in the States-General. The lat- 
ter, with his brother Onno Zwier, had put 
himself at the head of the party who 
wanted to force the government of the 
republic to assist Maria Theresa, queen 
of Hungary, with troops as well as with 
money. A large party, and especially 
those republicans who dreaded the ap- 
pointment of a stadtholder, objected to 
this step, on the ground that it would in- 
evitably lead to a war, not only with Prus- 
sia, but with France, and also to a revival 
of the stadtholdership, a prediction which 
was in fact verified in 1747. Van Haren, 
by his eloquent speeches, but especially 
by his poem,* contributed largely to the 
resolution of their High Mightinesses to 
assist Austria with twenty thousand men, 
commanded by the infantry-general, Wil- 
liam Maurice, Count of Nassau-Ouwer- 
kerk. Voltaire learnt all the most secret 
particulars about the equipping and orders 
for the troops, and communicated them to 
the French minister of war, D’Argenson. 
He was perfectly satisfied with his life at 
the Hague, as he writes to Thieriot: “Je 
méne ici une vie délicieuse, dont les agré- 
ments ne sont combattus que par le regret 
que m’inspirent mes amis.” 


* He wrote to his cousin Van Grovestius, “ J’ai fait 
lever 20,000 hommes par 3 piéces en vers.”’ 
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To D’Argenson he gives a more de- 
tailed description : — 


Il y a ici des hommes trés-estimables. La 
Haye est un séjour délicieux l’été, et la liberté 

rend les hivers moins rudes. J’aime 4 voir 
Jes maitres de l’Etat simples citoyens. Il ya 
des partis, et il faut bien qu’il y en ait dans 
une république; mais l’esprit de parti n’6te 
rien 4 l’amour de la patrie, et je vois de grands 
hommes opposés a de grands hommes. 

Je suis bien aise, pour l’honneur de la poésie, 
que ce soit un poéte qui ait contribué ici 4 
procurer des secours a la reine de Hongrie, et 
que la trompette de la guerre ait été la trés- 
humble servante de la lyred’Apollon. Je vois 
d’un autre cété, avec non moins d’admiration, 
un des principaux membres de |’Etat dont le 
systéme est tout pacifique marcher a pied sans 
domestiques, habiter une maison faite pour 
ces consuls romains qui fesaient cuire leurs 
légumes, dépenser 4 peine deux mille florins 
pour sa personne et en donner plus de vingt 
mille 4 des familles indigentes; ces grands 
exemples échappent a la plupart des voya- 
geurs; mais, ne vaut-il pas mieux voir de 
telles curiosités que les processions de Rome, 
les récolets au Capitole et le miracle de Saint- 
Janvier? Des hommes de bien, des hommes 
de génie, voila mes miracles, Ce gouverne- 
ment-ci vous plairait infiniment, méme avec 
les defauts qui en sont inseparables. II est 
tout municipal, et voila ce que vous aimez. 
Le Haye d’ailleurs est le pays des nouvelles et 
des livres; c’est proprement la ville des am- 
bassadeurs ; leur société est toujours trés-utile 
& qui veut s’instruire. On les voit tous en un 
jour. On sort, on rentre chez soi; chaque 
rue est une promenade; on peut se montrer, 
se retirer tant qu’on veut. C’est Fontaine- 
bleau, et point de cour a faire. 


Voltaire’s praises of Van Haren are gen- 
uine, and are confirmed by his later letters 
and by the following poem : — 


STANCE A M. VAN HAREN, DEPUTE DES 
ETATS-GENERAUX, 1743. 
Demosthéne au conseil, et Pindare au Par- 
nasse, ; 
L’auguste vérité marche devant tes pas ; 
Tyrtée a dans ton sein repandu son audace, 
Et tu tiens sa trompette, organe des combats. 


Je ne puis t’imiter, mais j’aime ton courage 
Né pour la liberté, tu penses en héros : 
Mais qui naquit sujet ne doit penser qu’en 
sage, 
Et vivre obscurement, s’il veut vivre en 
repos, 


Notre esprit est conforme aux lieux qui l’ont 
vu naitre ; 

A Rome on est esclave, 4 Londres citoyen. 
La grandeur d’un Batave est de vivre sans 
~ maitre ; 

Et mon premier devoir est de servir le mien. 


Voltaire’s friends warned him that it 
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would have been safer for a Frenchman to 
make the last lines, if not the whole verse, 
somewhat less pointed. In consequence of 
a remonstrance from the Marquis de Fé- 
nelon, then ambassador at the Hague, he 
replaced the two middle lines of the last 
stanza, by the following : — 


Tout état a ses mceurs et tout homme a son 
lien, 
Ta gloire, ta vertu, est de vivre sans maitre ; 


and put the word “ chérir ” instead of “ ser- 
vir,” in the last line. A Dutchman also 
had sent Voltaire a number of observations, 
which the latter answered shortly on the 
margin, adding: “ Style Hollandais: cent 
paroles pour une.” 

To M. Thieriot Voltaire writes soon 
after, on the 16th of August : — 


Ne vous meprenez plus sur le nom d’un 
homme qui sera immortel dans ce pays-ci. 
Ce n’est point van Hyden, c’est van Haren 
qu’il s’appelle. Il lui est arrivé la méme 
chose qu’a Homére ; on gagnait sa vie a reciter 
ses vers aux portes des temples et des villes ; 
la multitude court aprés lui quand il va 4 Am- 
sterdam. On l’a gravé avec cette belle in- 
scription: “Que canit ipse fecit.” Vous ne 
sauriez croire combien cette fadaise [the above 
stanzas] par laquelle j’ai repondu a ses poli- 
tesses et & ses amities, m’a concilié ici les 
esprits. On ena imprimé plus de vingt tra- 
ductions. I] n’est rien tel que 1’4 propes. 


Voltaire’s praises of Van Haren seem to 
have given rise toa wish on the part of 
France to buy his services; at least, Vol- 
taire writes to the French minister for 
foreign affairs : — 

A Vegard de M. van Haren, il faut le re- 
garder comme un homme incorruptible, mais 
il parait aimer la gloire et les ambassades, I 
voulait aller en Turquie; c’est de 14 que j’ai 
pris occasion de lui representer qu’il trouve- 
rait plus d’amis et d’approbateurs a Paris qu’é 
Constantinople. Cette idée a paru le flatter. 
On pourrait en faire usage, en cas que les yeux 
des Hollandais commengassent a s’ouvrir sur 
la ridicule injustice d’attaquer la France, sous 
prétexte d’un secours qu’ils ont refusé 4 la 
reine de Hongrie quand elle en avait besoin, 
et quils lui donnent quand elle peut s’en 
passer. En ce cas, van Haren pouvant avec 
honneur employer a la conciliation les talents 
quwil a consacrés 4 la discorde, l’espérance 
d’étre nommé ambassadeur en France, malgré 
usage qui l’en exclut, comme Frison, pourrait 
le flatter et le determiner a servir la cause de 
la justice et de la raison. 


The reason why Van Haren, whose 
money matters were in great confusion, 
wished to go to Constantinople, was that 
it was then the only place where an am- 
bassador could make a large fortune in a 
short time; but he went neither to Con- 
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stantinople nor to Paris. He was sent in 
1748 as ambassador to Brussels, where he 
died in 1768. 

Voltaire left the Hague on the 22nd 
August 1743, for Berlin, and he does not 
seem to have kept up any correspondence 
with Van Haren, or indeed with any other 
Dutchman, if we except some purely sci- 
entific letters to ’s Gravesande. He visit- 
ed the Hague once more in October 1745, 
but the war soon afterwards broke out, 
and as far as we have been able to ascer- 
tain, he never again made a stay there. 
One more edition of all his works ap- 
peared at Amsterdam in 1764. 

We know that Voltaire stayed, in 1713, 
at the French Embassy, Boschkant, and 
in 1740 and 1743 at the Old Court in the 
Noordeinde, but of the place of his resi- 
dence during his earlier visits to the 
Hague, in 1722, 1736, and 1737, little or 
nothing is known, except that he once 
stayed with Mr. Pailleret, wine-merchant 
in the Hoogstraat, whose wife spent a 

reat deal of money on her dress. Pail- 
eret asked him for a few lines of remem- 
brance at parting, and Voltaire wrote 
down the following : — 
Que Pailleret aime sa femme, je n’en doute, 
Puisque pour l’habiller il a fait trois banque- 
routes. 

It will probably always remain a riddle 
whether or not Voltaire, on leaving Hol- 
land, pronounced the famous words, 
“ Adieu canaux, canards, canaille.” Some 
attribute them to Boileau, others to a 
French banished general, who suffered 
much from the gout in Holland, and was 
extremely glad to return to France. It 
scarcely agrees with the enthusiasm Vol- 
taire was accustomed to express for the 
character, manners, and customs of the 
Dutch, but it must not be forgotten that 
he was very versatile and impressionable 
by nature, and that he left Holland after a 
violent quarrel with Dutch booksellers. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 
AN UNWELCOME VISITOR. 


Yet think not that he comes below 
The modern average ratio ; ‘ 

The current coin of fashion’s mint, 
The common ballroom-going stint. 

Of trifling cost his stock-in-trade is 
Whose business is to please the ladies, 
Or who to honors may aspire. 

Of a town beau or dandy squire. 


A YOUNG woman does not fly from the 
dinner-table, while yet the second course 





is circling round, without provoking com- 
ment; and many and varied were the 
interpretations put upon Pauline’s behav- 
ior. 

What a pity that she should be so deli- 
cate! What an unfortunate thing ner- 
vousness was! The weather was trying. 
Lady Finch brought forward a headache 
on her own account; and Mrs. Wyndham, 
not to be outdone, averred that she had 
felt unequal to being out of her room the 
whole afternoon. 

To Mr. Fennel, however, was due the 
happy suggestion of the evening. 

It was wholly, entirely, and gloriously 
his own: and it was acknowiedged at once, 
and by universal consent, to be the most 
rational explanation that had been given 
of the unfortunate contretemps. No won- 
der he was proud of it. No wonder he 
repeated it, with increased faith in his 
own genius, and glory in his success, 
when he rode over to the Grange on the 
following morning, to make the proper 
inquiries. 

Mrs. Wyndham was alone in the draw- 
ing-room, and accordingly to her he ad- 
dressed himself. 

“It was the venison now, wasn’t it?” 
said he. “I know lots of ladies can’t 
stand a haunch. It is so—so—not 
unpleasant, you know, because venison 
can’t be unpleasant. And what a haunch 
it was! Splendid! But then there is 
something peculiar, you know, somethin 
unlike anything else about a haunch, an 
it was carried past just the moment be- 
fore. So, then, I made up my mind it was 
at the bottom of the mischief.” 

“It might have been, Mr. Fennel. My 
dear niece is certainly excessively sus- 
ceptible. So am 1; and so are a// our 
family. We are quite foolishly particular ; 
it really becomes a misfortune. 1 am 
surprised, I own,” apologetically, “ that 
Miss La Sarte was the only ne last 
night. I am most ¢hank/ul, 1 assure you, 
that I was too far off to be endangered. 
With good kind Sir John sitting by my 
side—the donor, you understand; the 
haunch came from him — it would really 
have been awkward. And over little 
accidents of this kind, over faintness, one 
has no manner of control. It is all 
nerves, you know, merves. There can be 
nothing disagreeable, nothing in any way 
offensive, about venison, fark venison, 
too,” continued the lady, feeling as if she 
must emphasize the difference; “but un- 
fortunately it is not a question of argu- 
ment — it is an effect on the imagination 
too subtle to be analyzed.” 
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This was quite good enough sense for 
Mr. Fennel, who was willing to be sup- 
ported in any way agreeable to his com- 
panion. 

“It is a pity, isn’t it?” said he; “be- 
cause, you see, we can’t do without veni- 
son, although certainly we might 6 

“Oh, fie!” exclaimed she, briskly; 
“you are not going to say you could do 
without us poor women? I should never 
have expected this from you, Mr. Fennel! 
I should not zxdeed /” 

He protested, she feigned to be exasper- 
ated afresh ; he explained, she would mis- 
understand; he apologized, and she was 
content. 

All this was amusing enough to Mrs. 
Wyndham, who was never better pleased 
than when carrying on a nonsensical ban- 
ter, and who was as confident of her 
charms as any belle in her first season; 
but it began shortly to pall on the young 





. Man. 


He wondered why Miss La Sarte did 
not appear. He began to look out of the 
window, tap his boots with his cane, and 
exhibit other signs of restlessness. 

“ Youare surprised that my niece should 
choose that walk, | daresay,” commented 
Mrs. Wyndham, who, while following the 
direction of his eyes, had been indulging 
in a tirade against damp avenues, dead 
leaves, and closed-in grounds. “It is a 
foolish whim, and so I tell her. So many 
nicer places as there are to be had, it is 
really odd, and imprudent too. But we 
women never are prudent ; that, you know, 
is proverbial. We leave prudence, like all 
the sterner virtues, to your sex. Pauline 
is not to be turned from her own way, 
when once her heart is set upon it. I told 
her, warned her; I should not be sur- 
prised ” (with a bright idea) “ if, after all, 
it was not more of a chill, caught out of 
doors on such a miserable afternoon as 
egg than the venison! Achill! I 
have no doubt about it, now. Foolish 
girl! And there she is in it again, at this 
moment!” 

“Where?” cried he eagerly, “ where?” 

“ That scarlet dot among the trees. That 
is her red shawl. Now that the branches 
are bare, one can see a long way down the 
walk.” 

He gasped with dismay. 

Did she know he was there? Did she 
not mean to come in? Worse than all, 
had she gone out to avoid him? 

It certainiy appeared so, and yet he 
could not yield the point without a strug- 
gle. He had not passed that way, and as 


he had not seen her, it was quite possible 
that neither had she seen him. 

“ Really, it is a foolhardy thing to 
do!” 

As Mrs. Wyndham spoke, she moved 
towards the bell, but, divining her purpose, 
her companion forestalled her, stammering 
with eagerness. 

“ Now, do send me,” cried he. “ It’s 
— it’s really awfully bad, you know; and 
I'll tell her you said so. ’Pon my word I 
will, and I’ll bring her in, too. She can’t 
help coming, if you send for her, can 
she?” 

He was off, ere she could stop him. 

“ Now, Miss La Sarte, this is soo bad of 
you; ’pon my word it is, now! Your aunt 
is awfully put out about it — she really is; 
and she sent me to bring you in, you 
know ; and I told her that I would.” 

“Why should I come in ?” 

“ Because — oh! well, I don’t know. I 
came to bring you, I did indeed. Mrs, 
Wyndham sent me. But, after all, it’s 
very jolly here,” continued the faithless 
messenger; ‘“‘and I don’t see why we 
should go in, pon my word I don’t. Or, 
we might go to the garden, mightn’t we, 
and then she couldn’t mind that, could 
she?” 

“To the garden! What should we do 
there?” 

“What should we do there?” echoed 
he, with acheerful laugh. “Ha! ha! ha! 
What should we do there?” 

She stared at him. 

“That was so good,” he continued, 
adapting his pace to hers, with a comfort- 
able settling-down to companionship. 
“There’s no reason in the world why we 
should go; and as for ped aunt, I dare- 
say she has forgotten all about it by this 
time. It’s ever so much pleasanter out, 
isn’t it? And I think this is the nicest 
walk I ever saw, ’pon my What is 
the matter?” 

“ Nothing. 
one.” 

“Did you? Oh no; Mrs. Wyndham 
would never send again. I am sure she 
wouldn’t; for I told her I would bring 
you —and so I should, only, you see, you 
wouldn’t come.” 

Louder came the sound of wheels. Her 
heart seemed to be beating in her throat, 
and every limb trembled. She knew— 
she had known since morning — that 
there was still something left to hope, to 
wait for; and wait she would. The car- 
riage, which had passed at an early hour 





I thought I heard some 





through the grounds, was now returning. 
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Too soon, too soon, she feared, for any 

ood news; but if the worst had to be 
earnt, she must hear it then and there. 

Oh, what should she do to get rid of 
her tormentor ? 

“Can I ask you to take the trouble to 
go up to the house for me? It is only to 
tell my aunt that — that — that — (what 
message could be framed on the spur of 
the moment?) that, as she dislikes my 
being here, we will go to the garden or 
come in.” 

“Oh! not ‘come in,’” pleaded he. 

Furthermore, if the young lady was so 
docile, what need of a forerunner? Quick 
as thought, she saw, corrected her mis- 
take, and yielded the point. 

“ We will go to the garden then.” 

Oh, joy! He turned the corner ere the 
carriage came in sight, and she stood by 
the wayside, alone. 

She was right, so far. It was Dr. Tyn- 
dall’s brougham; and with a gesture she 
bade the coachman draw up. But the 
inside was empty. 

“Where is your master?” 

“ Stopped at Blundellsaye, miss.” 

“Ts he to be there long?” witha gleam 
of hope. 
“To be called for at five, unless he 
sends word, which is to be left at the 
lodge.” 

“ How is Mr. Blundell?” 

“ Not so bad as yesterday, miss.” 

When Mr. Fennel reappeared, the car- 
riage was out of view, and Pauline met 
him with a smile. 

He could not now provoke her. The 
few moments of unbroken quiet his ab- 
sence had procured, had sufficed to com- 
pose and soothe; and with a grateful 
spirit she rose above every trifling annoy- 
ance. 

Now, she felt, was the opportunity given 
to atone for previous neglect, and to wipe 
out, if possible, reminiscences which might 
have given rise to suspicion. 

The reminiscences of her present com- 
panion were not, it is true, likely to be 
troublesome in themselves; but that was, 
unfortunately, no guarantee that they 
should not be indirectly mischievous — that 
they should not be imparted to other more 
appreciative ears. Daily is the electric 
spark of intelligence passed through non- 
conducting lips. They feel not, they dis- 
cern not, what they touch; but in its 
naked truth the message is conveyed, 
and only when it gains its destined point, 
the shock is felt, the work is done. 

On this Pauline ruminated. ; 

“Who has she got hold of now?” said 





Mrs. Jermyn, as she and Charlotte came 
in sight of the pair, having driven over to 
luncheon. “It is Mr. Fennel, I do be- 
lieve !” 

“Itis!” cried Charlotte. “ Poor Pau- 
line! Little Fennel in cold blood is 
rather too much of a good thing. Ata 
ball or dinner-party he is passable, but be- 
fore two o’clock !” 

“ Ay, before two o’clock! What can 
have brought him here before two o’clock ? 
I think Pauline must be a most artful girl. 
To make an appointment with a young 
man ——” 

“Oh, nonsense, mamma! Do youthink 
any human being could be so insane as to 
make an appointment with Little Fennel? 
He has come to call, and she has met him, 
and is taking him up to the house, that 
is all. Poor little chick! He is as happy 
as possible. Look at the little head going, 
and the little shoulders bobbing, and the 
little arms turned in, and the little toes 
turned out. What a little piece of absurd- 
ity it is, from beginning to end! And 
how angry it will be with us for coming! 
Carrying off its Pauline, taking the cream 
off its little cup of bliss, or, who knows? 
dashing the cup altogether from its lips! 
Listen! how merry its little heart is now! 
Ah! my friend, that laugh died away when 
you turned and saw ws/ Well, we sha’n’t 
owe you a grudge,” cried the good-natured 
chatterer; “for I’m sure I should have 
felt just the same if I had stood in your 
stead. Well, Pauline? How do you do, 
Mr. Fennel ?” 

“ You are having a nice walk,” said Mrs. 
Jermyn, eyeing them both. She had at 
least the right to say “walk,” until the 
walk had been disclaimed. 

“ We are going to the garden,” replied 
Pauline, innocently. “ Will you and Char- 
lotte come? Do; you wanted to see the 
pines, and there are some large ones just 
coming on.” 

Wanted to see the pines? Yes; but 
not to see Pauline showing the pines! — 
not to be handed out of her carriage in 
her ow sister-in-law’s grounds, and taken 
to her garden, and treated as a visitor, 
where she had a right to be at home! — 
not to be welcomed and patronized, and 
pulled about hither and thither to suit the 
young lady’s convenience! No indeed! 

But for Mr. Fennel’s presence, Mrs. 
Jermyn could hardly have brought her- 
self to accept the invitation. 

As it was, she debated; but Charlotte 
had leaped to the ground, disdaining as- 
sistance, and curiosity prompted the of- 
fended lady to put pride in her pocket, 
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and follow. Atleast she would discover 
the object of the expedition. 

Pines, indeed! A girl without a penny 
should not presume to talk about pines ! 

To her astonishment, the girl without a 
penny walked off with Charlotte, and Mr. 
Fennel was left to be her escort. 

A blind, of course; but she was agree- 
ably disappointed at finding that she could 
so soon Satisfy herself on the points about 
which she, was most inquisitive. No one 
could now interfere with her. 

“I had no idea that gardening was one 
of your accomplishments, Mr. Fennel?” 
she began. 

Neither had he, but the circumstances 
were explained. Miss La Sarte had de- 
ferred to the wishes of her aunt, who had 
disliked her frequenting the closed-in 
paths ; she, or he, or somebody, had sug- 
gested the garden, and so—and so — that 
was it. He thought it was pleasant 
enough anywhere, for his part. 

“No doubt,” replied the lady, drily; 
“even without the pines.” 

“Oh well, you know, I should like to 
see them awfully, if you would. There’s 
nothing better than a pine, and the one 
last night was the best lever tasted. ’Pon 
my word it was.” 

“ Last night?” murmured Mrs. Jermyn, 
absently. 

“I forgot you were not here. We had 
an awfully nice little party, only Miss La 
Sarte was ill. Andso I rode over this 
morning tosee howshe was. And she was 
out, youknow! It was rather good, wasn’t 
it? Like the dog, youknow! Ha! ha! ha! 
Mother Hubbard’s dog, wasn’t it? What 
is the verse?” 


“When she came back, 
The dog was a-laughing,” 


said Mrs. Jermyn, readily. “ Yes, amus- 
ing. Butitwas exactly the sort of thing one 
might expect” —she checked herself. 
“ The young ladies of the present day are 
inclined to be a little whimsical, we must 
acknowledge, Mr. Fennel. Miss La Sarte 
kept her room?” 

He was delighted to explain. Miss La 
Sarte had not kept her room, but she had 
retired to it deplorably early. Everybody 
had agreed as to the cause of her ill- 
ness. 

“And you would not think there could 
be anything the matter with her this morn- 
ing, would you?” cried he, eloquently. 
“ Sine was just as well as she could be 
when I came. She was walking up and 
down here in the avenue.” 
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“It is hardly fair of us to rob you of so 
charming a companion.” 

“Qh, well, you know, we’ll catch them 
up in the garden. They can’t get away 
from usin the garden. That’s the best 
thing about a garden,” continued he, con- 
fidentially ; “‘ you know where to find peo- 
ple, and that sort of thing. If you are 
told to look for them in the stables, or the 
kennels——” — 

“You would hardly expect to find Miss 
La Sarte in either place?” 

“Oh, you know, Mrs. Jermyn, I was 
not talking of her, then. You are laugh- 
ing at me.” 

He was prepared to be offended, and 
she hastily apologized. “Onlya joke, Mr. 
Fennel. You, who are so fond of jokes, 
must not blame me for my little attempt; 
but,” anxious to please, “you must not 
speak of gardens so disrespectfully, for we 
have heard great accounts of your own. 
You do take some interest in it, I sup- 

jose ?” 

“Oh, well, I do, sometimes. But what’s 
the use if I did? My gardener is such a 
swell that he won’t let me touch anything, 
and if I want a flower for my button-hole 
he hides it! ’Pon my word he does! I 
say, ‘Oh, come now, Harrison, this is ‘oo 
bad! This is pasta joke! Where’s that 
white concern gone?’ But he won’t tell 
me, you know. He makes believe it is 
over, or some stupid show of that kind. I 
say, ‘Oh, come now, I know your stingy 
ways. But just give me one. Just one. 
Come now.’ But he won’t! He is too 
many for me. I have got to give in to 
Harrison, whatever he says ; because, you 
know, anything for a quiet life.” 

“You take prizes at the flower-show, as 
a reward for your good-nature.” 

“ Did Harrison take a prize? ’Pon m 
word, I didn’t know. He would not tell 
me, you know; he would never tell me. 
He keeps it dark, all about flower-shows 
and that sort of thing.” 

So he twaddled on. 

Meantime Charlotte had 


inquired, 
“What brought him over at this hour? 
I don’t ask who brought him; ‘hat is ap- 


parent. But what excuse had he for com- 
ing?” 

“We had a party last night, and I was 
stupid — at least, I don’t know how it 
was, I had to get up and leave the din- 
ner-table. Wasn’t it wonderful?” com- 
mented Pauline, brightly. “ He was bound 
to come and ask after me.” 

“You had a party! And why did vou 
not invite us? Youcruel creature! You 
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know we like to come. Why did you not 
make Aunt Camilla ask us?” 

“] am afraid I did not think of it, Char- 
lotte.” 

“ Well, don’t forget next time, and I'll 
forgive you. Now say, quick, who was 
there, and all about it. Was it a nice 
one? Did everybody come? And what 
did you wear?” 

“ Everybody came. 
was a nice one.” . 

“ And what did you wear?” 

“What did I wear? Oh! my amber 
crape.” 

“Your amber crape? I don’t know it. 
You were very grand, then? What is it 
like? And how have I never seen it?” 

“ T don’t know. I wore it at the Tracys, 
and Aunt Camilla asked me to put it on 
last night.” 

“Asked you! That is rather good. 
If you were any other girl in the world 
—but I don’t believe you do care much 
what you look like. Amber crape! I 
daresay it looked very beautiful, and 
that you looked very beautiful in it. 
There! That is what I would not say 
to everybody! Come now, Pauline, con- 
fess that you had one little gleam of satis- 
faction in seeing yourself in the mirror. 
Confess to one, and prove yourself a very 
woman.” 

Now, could Pauline confess with truth ? 
The horror of the past night was still 
upon her —still hung like a black shadow, 
out of which she had, indeed, stepped into 
the sunshine, but whose chill touch could 
never be forgotten. 

With a tremulous effort at pleasantry, 
she rejoined, “ Never mind what I say, 
dear. Tell yourself I did. And next time 
you may be sure I will. 

“Well, young people, we have caught 
you at last! You cannot shake us off an 
Lenaen. Pauline, my love, what is this 
hear? Mr. Fennel has told me a sad 
story. You naughty, imprudent creature, 
what have ee een doing? Some one 
will have to look better after you in future, 
if this is to be the way. I must really 
take you under my own wing.” 

“It was the venison, you know,” mur- 
mured a voice by her side. 

“Tt was the amber crape,” cried Char- 
lotte. “It was the beautiful dress she 
wore, Mr. Fennel. You know you noticed 
what a beautiful dress she had on? Well, 
it was pinched in a little, just a very little, 
too tight, and it took away her breath. 
Aren’t you sorry, now, that you had ad- 
mired the Gress so much ?” 

“Well now, I really am, ’pon my word. 


And I suppose it 
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I did think it looked stunning, you know. 
But was it really that? Are you sure, 
now, that it had nothing to do with the 
venison ? ” 

“ Or that it had anything to do with the 
dress?” 

Mrs. Jermyn was looking at Pauline. 

“1 am sure of nothing except that it is 
not worth thinking about. It is gone, and 
I am ashamed of it. Please say no 
more.” 

She opened the inner door of the hot- 
house as she spoke, and every one had to 
enter; to look, admire, and be suffocated. 


CHAPTER XXII. 
A WELCOME VISITOR. 


A PLEASURE was in store for Pauline. 

Her brother had been invited by his aunt 
to spend Christmas at the Grange, and 
having had the good luck to obtain a few 
extra holidays, had started off to take 
them all, as he loved to do, by surprise. 

He was in the hall, when the party re- 
turned from their stroll, surrounded by 
portmanteaus, gun-cases, and _ walking- 
sticks; and so taken up by paying the fare 
for his fly, that they were by his side ere 
he had perceived their approach. 

Never was a new interest more oppor- 
tune. 

Pauline, now beginning to suffer from 
the reaction consequent on the late strain 
to her nerves, had been unable to play the 
part she had resolved upon. Bodily and 
mental powers were alike jaded; and her 
loss of spirits had affected the others. 

Mrs. Jermyn was irritable and suspi- 
cious, Mr. Fennel chagrined, and even 
Charlotte’s good-temper had not been 
proof against the prevailing gloom. 

Tom’s loud, fresh, hilarious “ How d’ye 
do” was music in the ears of all. With 
him came in a gust of the outer atmos- 
phere, a reviving influence of ignorance 
and innocence. He was to talk and be 
talked to; to ask, and be answered; to 
usurp the looks, tongues, and attention of 
the circle. 

How had -he come? 
Western. When? That minute. 
how long? Till Monday. 

With the frankness a a schoolboy, and 
the ready adaptation of a man of the 
world, he was at home in a moment, pre- 
pared to sip the honey of the passing hour, 
to past and future alike indifferent. 

He had scarcely, it appeared, as yet 
begun his new life. He had been visiting 
at the country villas of the head partners ; 
all had been kind to him, and it was evi- 
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dent that he had been made much of. He 
was as ready as ever to take the lead, se- 
cure of the approval his reg good looks, 
and good humor never failed to inspire. 

What had they all been about? What 
was in hand for Christmas? He hoped 
there were to be a lot of balls? He hoped 
they were a dancing set? Private theatri- 
cals were still better. What house had 
been chosen for private theatricals? He 
had passed some very good houses on his 
way from the station. 

The humiliating truth had to be con- 
fessed with shame — nobody had thought 
of private theatricals, and the Hunt Ball 
was the only one of which there appeared 
to be the slightest prospect. 

With one accord they turned to this, in 
the disgrace to which their eyes were now 
opened, and three voices put it forth at 
once; Mr. Fennel for the sake of the 
county, Mrs. Wyndham for her own, and 
Pauline for her brother’s. 

She could not have his joyous anticipa- 
tions damped at the outset; and the inter- 
position was in so far satisfactory, that, 
although it was evident that this was not 
all he had expected, it was sufficient to 
prevent utter consternation. 

The Hunt Ball? Yes, it was just about 
the time for one. Was it welldone? Was 
it good? Did the people go? 

He was referred to Mr. Fennel, and 
took the hint ; he was sure he should enjoy 
it immensely. 

“] thing we may say the people go, cer- 
tainly,” observed Mrs. Jermyn, in her soft- 
est tones. “Sir John and Lady Finch 
invariably attend, and bring a party —a 
really charming party, nice pleasant people, 
of the kind one does not often meet any- 
where else; and the Willoughbys come, 
although the manor is such a dong way off, 
that — that they are hardly, perhaps, guzte 
the acquisitions they might be” (in fact, 
she did not know them). “I believe they 
are excellent people, but they are too dis- 
tant for one to keep up anything of ac- 
quaintanceship,” continued Mrs. Jermyn, 
skimming the surface of truth, but not 
troubling the deep waters. “Lord Chor- 
ley goes, whenever he is at home, and 
Mrs. Curzon, who is rather a notable per- 
son in her way, is never absent. Her 
party has already begun to assemble — 
quite a houseful, I believe —all the mar- 
ried daughters, and their husbands, and 
such a number of gentlemen!” 

“ With not a gentleman among them!” 
supplemented Charlotte, sotto voce. “Do 
you know Mrs. Curzon, Pauline?” 





6c No.” 
“No loss, I can tell you. 


Mamma be- 
lieves in her, because she puts herself 
forward, and dresses gorgeously, and 
surrounds herself by a_ great rabble of 
people ; but, for my part, I think she is the 
kind of widow that ought to have been 


burnt in a suttee! She would have pre- 
sided over the whole ceremonial with the 
utmost enjoyment, and made eyes at the 
Brahmin who handed her up the pile! 
Your last sight of her would have been, 
enthroned aloft in the greatest comfort, 
waving her fan, and kissing the tips of her 
fingers to her dear relations among the 
crowd! What a pity, what a very great 
pity that the world and Mrs. Curzon have 
both been defrauded of such a treat!” 

Mrs. Jermyn had now turned to Tom. 
“Of course I have only named a few,” 
she said. “There will be plenty of 
others, as you will see, to say nothing of 
the present company. The Thomsons, 
of course, and Major Soames, and the 
Jacks ——” 

“Don’t know one of them,” he re- 
marked. “I don’t know a soul about here, 
except — never mind, you will find me 
some partners, Pauline. It is the best fun 
in the world making your way about a 
room full of strangers, and being able to 
pick out whom you like, without being 
obliged to ask the bores.” 

“If one can do so,” replied Mrs. Jer- 
mym, not over well pleased at her list 
having failed to awaken either respect or 
inquiry. “If one could choose for one’s 
self, it would be naturally pleasant; but 
such a plan is not always, excuse me, feas- 
ible. Sir John and Lady Finch, for in- 
stance, are extremely strict in the matter 
of introductions, and make quite a point of 
no one’s being brought up to any of their 
party who is not —not”—she paused, 
uncertain how to finish so plainly rude a 
speech. 

With the grudge she owed Pauline, so 
good an opportunity of rebuking the pre- 
sumptuous brother had been too tempt- 
ing; but it was difficult, in the presence of 
so many, to administer the necessary chas- 
tisement. 

Was he then to carry matters with a 
high hand, too? Had Tom no more idea 
than Pauline to what a low estate they had 
fallen? She was vexed with herself for 
the notice she had involuntarily bestowed 
upon Tom, and longed to retract it; but 
both the previous condescension and its 
present withdrawal were lost upon the un- 
grateful recipient. 
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Her unfinished sentence, her 8 not — 
not,” he filled up after his own fashion. 

“Not ‘all there,’?” he said, merrily, 
“is that it, ma’am? What a peculiar 
couple! Are there any little Finches, or 
are they all hatched and flown?” 

“Mr. Finch is ——” 

“ Coming up to the front door.” 

Mrs. Jermyn began the reply, her 
daughter finished it. 

“Is that Mr. Finch?” said Tom. “He 
has got a nice little horse. Do you 
think he will offer mea mount while I 
am here ?” 

Unparalleled audacity! Sir John and 
Lady Finch, the people of the neighbor- 
hood, to be called “a peculiar couple,” 
their names joked about, and their prop- 
erty coveted ! 

The angry color gathered on Mrs. Jer- 
myn’s cheek, and she glanced round seek- 
ing support. 

Would Camilla not say a word? Would 
Pauline not look abashed? Was Char- 
lotte actually /aughing ? 

None of them had any sense of pro- 
priety. Mr. Fennel had even turned to 
young La Sarte, and begun a hunting con- 
versation, and Mrs. Wyndham was regard- 
ing them both with the complacency of a 
hostess who sees her guests assimilating 
properly. 

Nor did the entrance of Dolly Finch 
improve matters. 

It was Dolly’s way to love and be loved, 
to look kindly on the world in general, 
and to hail with rapture anything of a 
kindred spirit. 

This alone would have been sufficient 
to have insured for Mrs. Wyndham’s 
nephew the warmest reception; but, in 
Tom, he saw Pauline’s brother. 

Words cannot paint the satisfaction of 
his heart. 

Due inquiries had hardly been made, 
he barely allowed himself time to express 
his pleasure at witnessing the invalid re- 
covered, ere he turned to Tom. So lucky 
an opportunity could not be made too 
much of, and, in headlong haste, to take 
every advantage of it, he bethought him 
of the very mount on which young La 
Sarte had been speculating. 

In less than five minutes it was placed 
at his disposal. 

As frankly was it accepted. 

“With just a ‘Thank you,’ and no 
more!” said Mrs. Jermyn afterwards. 
“ Without a scruple about making use of 
Sir John’s deautiful horses. Absolutely 
Jorcing himself on their acquaintance ! 
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Making the appointment! Seeing no 
favor in it, no—no—no anything! 
The coolness of these young people is 
really beyond bearing.” 

This, however, had to be for Charlotte’s 
ears alone, and Charlotte merely replied 
by a shrug of her shoulders. It was not 
worth her while to open the eyes of the 
= blind, even had it been a possi- 

ility. 

Seng the visit little could be said, and 
nothing could be done, to interfere with 
the arrangements which were harmoni- 
ously completed under the indignant 
lady’s very nose. 

“You'll come up to breakfast?” said 
Dolly. 

“Thanks. What hour?” 

“Ten, sharp. The meet is in the en- 
closure in front of the house.” 

“T hope that frosty look in the sky will 
give way,” said Tom. “I don’t half like 
the look of it. How was the scent this 
morning ?” 

“]—I wasn’t out with them,” said 
Dolly. 

He was looking at Pauline as he spoke, 
and all but Tom knew how to interpret 
the words. 

Tom stared. Not out with them? 
Wilfully not out? Was it possible, cred- 
ible? He could hardly believe his ears. 

“ Got a cold,” muttered Dolly in expla- 
nation. “Nasty sort of day.” Then, 
with a happy thought, “ What will you do 
for me to-day, Miss La Sarte? You 
cured me splendidly last week, and I have 
come back for more of the same stuff.” 

Such spirit deserved to be rewarded, as 
it was. He had secured the right to talk 
to her, and having thus begun, continued 
boldly. 

“Miss La Sarte, you never come toa 
meet. We are going to have a big party 
to-morrow. Won’t you come to break- 
fast with your brother, and my mother 
will drive you to the cover afterwards? 
She is sure to go.” 

“An awfully good idea!” cried Tom. 
“My sister would enjoy nothing more. 
We'll both come.” 

“So very kind,” murmured Mrs. Jer- 
myn, for him. 

She was the only auditor. Mrs. Wynd- 
ham was entertaining Mr. Fennel, and 
Charlotte was occupied with a study of 
the pair. 

“So exceedingly kind,” continued she, as 
the party soon after went in to luncheon. 
“I hope, Pauline, that your brother will 
really appreciate such an offer. I hope 
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he will understand why it was made. It 
would not be amiss, I think, to give hima 
word of caution, a hint ——” 

“The very thing for the dear boy, is it 
not ?” exulted her sister-in-law in the same 
breath. ‘ Now there is no need to fear 
he will be dull. Now we shall feel his 
visit is really provided for. What could 
have happened more @ fropos ? Mr. Fen- 
nel being here, too! Quite a gathering of 
young men!” 

She was in the best of humors; her 
aside was conveyed in a happy whisper, 
Mrs. Jermyn’s in a surly undertone; but 
to neither did Pauline pay heed. 

She was planning how to get off the 
promised engagement. Her head ached, 
but dare she plead that? Her aunt had 
not been invited, but could she suggest 
that? Dolly, alone, had asked her. She 
caught at this. 

She caught at it, but to no purpose, her 
aunt was simply surprised. 

“T don’t understand, my dear. Not go 
because Lady Finch had sent you no invi- 
tation? Lady Finch knew nothing of the 
matter. She has asked you there repeat- 
edly, repeatedly. It was not in the least 
necessary that I should be invited; there 
was no slight to me, zove. A young man 
asks his friend; quite informally — the 
thought of the moment; and it occurs to 
him to ask his friend’s sister, also. To be 
sure you can go. It would be quite proper 
and suitable, guzte. A nice, merry meet- 
ing, and everybody present; I shall be 
pleased, delighted that you should be seen 
there, I shall zzdeed. You will wear 
your black and crimson dress. And, Pau- 
line, I think you had better have the 
landau.” 

Mrs. Wyndham was still engrossed with 
her subject, when Dolly sauntered up. 

“We shall see you tce-morrow?” he 
said, trying hard to conceal his anxiety. 

“Thank you, ye-es.” 

“You will not disappoint — me?” he 
continued in a low voice, and with a sud- 
den meaning and emphasis. Mrs. Wynd- 
ham had discreetly withdrawn, and the 
moment was his own. “I am sure you 
wouldn’t, if you only knew. I ought to 
have said ‘us,’ I suppose, but I was 
thinking too much of myself. Miss La 
Sarte - 

She knew not what she said, but she 
stopped him. 

She began to talk, smile, laugh insanely, 
and got him quieted somehow. 

This was absurd. This could not be 





allowed. A boy, a mere boy, with whom 
she had permitted herself to be intimate, 





with whom she had felt it safe to be famil- 
iar, was suddenly developing into a lover! 
He ought not to make himself ridiculous, 
creatures of that age should be thinking of 
other things than Jove ; football, cricket, 
and such like, should “ fill the measure of 
his thoughts.” 

The girl was absolutely cruel in her 
contempt. 

Poor Dolly’s pretty, fair curls, his blue 
eyes, with their wistful pertinacious gaze, 
raised no feeling of pity, or kindliness, in 
her bosom —rather, they excited in it a 
spring of bitterness and disgust. 

Over her memory there rushed the rec- 
ollection of a look, an eye, the turn of a 
dark head—was she to blame? She 
seemed to see before her the man she 
could have loved, and the man whom she 
could not love she hated. 
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BY A JEW. 


a Wise books 
For half the truths they hold are honored tombs. 
** Spanish Gypsy,’’ p. 205. 

THE critics have had their say: the re- 
cording angels of literature, more sorrow- 
ful than angry, have written down “ Dan- 
iel Deronda” a failure. And there seems 
to be at least this much of truth in their 
judgment that one of the parts of which 
the book is composed has failed to interest 
or even to reach its audience. For the 
least observant reader must have noticed 
that “ Daniel Deronda” is made up of 
two almost unconnected parts, either of 
which can be read without the other. 
Every “book” after the first is divided 
into two parts, whose only claim to be 
included under the same covers is the 
common action or inaction of the epony- 
mous hero. One set of characters and 
interests centres round the fate and for- 
tunes of Gwendolen Harleth, and of this 
part of the book we can surely say that 
it has excited as much interest and bitten as 
deeply into men’s minds as any of the au- 
thor’s previous studies of female character. 
Indeed, we would submit that George 

— : Peay 
Eliot’s last portrait of female egotism is in 
many ways her best: her hand has become 
more tender, and, because more tender, 
more true than when she drew such nar- 
row types as Hetty Sorrel and Rosamond 
Vincy, so unnaturally consistent in their 
selfishness, The story of Gwendolen 
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Harleth’s purification from egoism is, 
then, one mignt say, even a greater suc- 
cess than the former pictures of girlish 
struggles, and displays the author’s dis- 
tinguishing excellences in undiminished 
brilliancy. But there is another part of 
the book with which the English-speaking 
public and its literary “tasters” have 
failed to sympathize, and which they have 
mostly been tempted to omit on reperusal. 
The tragedy of Mordecai Cohen’s mission- 
ary labors, on which the author has spent 
immense labor of invention and research, 
must be pronounced to have completely 
failed in reaching and exciting the inter- 
est and sympathy of the ordinary reader. 
Mr. Bagehot has told us that the greatest 
pain man can feel is the pain of a new 
idea, and the readers of “ Daniel Deron- 
da” have refused painfully to assimilate 
the new idea of the Mordecai part of the 
book. This idea we take to be that Juda- 
ism stands on the same level as Christian- 
ity, perhaps even on a higher level, in 
point of rationality and capacity to satisfy 
the wants of the religious consciousness, 
“the hitherto neglected reality,” to use the 
author’s own words (ii. 292), “that Juda- 
ism is something still throbbing in human 
lives, still making for them the only con- 
ceivable vesture of the world.” The diffi- 
culty of accepting this new idea comes out 
most prominently in the jar most readers 
must have felt in the omission of any ex- 
planation of the easy transition of Deron- 
da from the Christianity in which he was 
bred to the Judaism in which he had been 
born. 

The present notice proposes to discuss 
the failure of this unsuccessful part, from 
the standpoint of one for whom this initial 
difficulty does not exist, and who has from 
his childhood seen the world habited in 
those Hebrew old clothes of which Mr. 
Carlyle and others have spoken so slight- 
ingly. And the first thing that it is natural 
for a Jew to say about “ Daniel Deronda” 
is some expression of gratitude for the 
wonderful completeness and accuracy with 
which George Eliot has portrayed the Jew- 
ish nature. Hitherto the Jew in English 
fiction has fared unhappily: being always 
represented as a monstrosity, most fre- 
quently on the side of malevolence and 
greed, as in Marlowe’s Barabbas and Dick- 
ens’s Fagin, or sometimes, as in Dickens’s 
Riah, §till more exasperatingly on the side 
of impossible benevolence. What we 
want is truth, not exaggeration, and truth 
George Eliot has given us with the large 
justice of the great artist. The gallery of 
Tonteh portraits contained in “ Daniel 
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Deronda” gives in a marvellously full and 
accurate way all the many sides of our 
complex national character. The artistic 
element, with the proper omission of paint- 
ing and sculpture, in which Jews, though 
eminent, have not been pre-eminent, is 
well represented by Klesmer, Mirah, and 
the Alcharisi. Ezra Cohen is a type of 
the commonplace Jew, the familiar figure 
of prosperous mercantile dealing, the best- 
known trait of Jews to Englishmen; while 
little Jacob exhibits in a very humorous 
form the well-known precocity of Jewish 
children. The affectionate relations of 
Ezra Cohen and his mother and the ten- 
der respect of Mordecai and Mirah for 
the memory of theirs, point to the excep- 
tional influence of the mother and the 
home in the inner life of the Jews. Then 
in Kalonyneos, whom we feel tempted to 
call the Wandering Jew, we get the nomad- 
ic spirit which has worked in Israel from 
times long previous to the dispersion, 
while all must join in the scorn the author 
evidently feels for Pash, the Jew who is 
no Jew. Yet he is the representative of 
what might be called the Heine side of 
Jewry — the wit and cynicism that reached 
their greatest intensity in the poet of 
Young Germany. The more temperate 
Gideon represents, it is to be feared, a 
large proportion of English Jews, one not 
ashamed of his race, yet not proud of it, 
and willing to see the racial and religious 
distinctions we have fought for so valiant- 
ly die out and perish utterly among men. 
Perhaps the most successful of the minor 
portraits is that of the black sheep Lapi- 
doth, the Jew with no redeeming love 
for family, race, or country to preserve 
him from that sordid egoism (the new 
name for wickedness) into which he has 
sunk. His utter unconsciousness of good 
and evil is powerfully depicted in the mas~ 
terly analysis of his state of mind before 
purloining Deronda’s ring. To some ex~ 
tent the weird figure of the Alcharisi 
serves as a sort of companion picture of 
female renunciation of racial claims, but 
the struggle between her rebellious will 
and what old-fashioned folk call the will 
of God (Professor Clifford would perhaps 
name it the tribal will) raises her to a tragic 
height which makes Deronda’s mother 

rhaps the most imposing figure in the 
~~ Deronda himself, by the circum- 
stance of his education, is prevented from 
typifying any of the social distinctions of 
a Jew, yet itis not unlikely that his grav- 
ity of manner and many-sided sympathy 
were meant by the author to be taken as 
hereditary traits. 
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These, with Ram the bookseller, the 
English Jew of the pre-emancipation era, 
and some minor characters, give to the 
reader a most complete picture of Jews 
and Jewesses in their habits as they live, 
of Jews and Jewesses as members of a 
peculiar people in relation to the Gentile 
world. To point the moral of human 
fallibility, besides some minor slips in cer- 
emonial details on which it were ungrateful 
to dwell,* we cannot but think (a critic is 
nothing if not critical) that the author has 
failed to give in Mirah an adequate type of 
Jewish girlhood. Mirah is undoubtedly 
tame; and tameness, for those who know 
them, is the last infirmity of Jewish girls. 
Still even here the sad experience of 
Mirah’s youth may be held to have some- 
what palliated any want of brightness, and 
the extra vivacity of Mrs. Cohen junior 
perhaps supplies the deficiency. 

So much for the outer life of Judaism. 
The English reader will find here no idea 
so startlingly novel as to raise opposition 
to its admission, or to disturb his compla- 
cent feeling of superiority over Jews in 
all but a certain practical sagacity (he calls 
it sharpness or cunning), which must be 
postulated to explain the “differentia of 
success” characterizing the Jewish spe- 
cies of commercial dealings. One new 
fact he may indeed profitably learn: from 
the large group of Jewish characters in 
“ Daniel Deronda” he may _ perhaps 
gather that there are Jews and Jews, that 
they are not all Lapidoths, nor even all 
Ezra Cohens, as he has been accustomed 
to think. 

3ut the new idea of which we have 
spoken is embodied in the person of Mor- 
decai Cchen, the Jew far excellence of the 
book, the embodiment of the inner life of 
Judaism. The very fact of this recogni- 
tion of an inner life, not to speak of. the 
grand personality in which she has typified 
it, entitles George Eliot to the heart-deep 
gratitude of all Jews; the more so inas- 
much as she has hazarded and at least 
temporarily lost success for her most elab- 
orated production by endeavoring to battle 
with the commonplace and conventional 
ideas about Judaism, The present article 
aims at striking another blow to convince 


* £.g., taliths or fringed mantles are not worn on 
Friday nights (ii. 292-300), the Kaddish, or prayer in 
honor of the dead, is only said for eleven months, not 
eleven years (iv. 92), and then only by ason. Mirah 
seems to be under the same delusion (ii. 306). Before 
breaking the bread (ii. 356), Cohen should have “‘ made 
Kiddush,”’ ze., gm a blessing over some sacra- 
mental wine. It is doubtful whether Cohen would 


have paid money and written a pawn-ticket on Sabbath 
veve, but this may be intentional. 








the English world of the existence in the 
present day and for all past time of a spir- 
itual life in Judaism. And we can con- 
ceive of no better point of defence for the 
position than the historic probability of 
the character of Mordecai, which critics 
have found so mystic, vague, and impossi- 
ble. 

Those who know anything of the great 
leaders of spiritual Judaism will recognize 
in Mordecai all the traits that have charac- 
terized them. Saul of Tarsus, Ibn Gebi- 
rol (Avicebron), Jehuda Halevi, Ibn Ezra, 
Maimonides, Spinoza, Mendelssohn, not 
to mention other still more unfamiliar 
names, were all men like Mordecai: rich in 
inward wealth, yet content toearn a scanty 
livelihood by some handicraft; ardently 
spiritual, yet keenly alive to the claims of 
home affection; widely erudite, yet pro- 
foundly acquainted with human nature; 
mystics, yet with much method in their 
mysticism. The author seems even to 
have a bolder application of the historic 
continuity of the Hebraic spirit in view: 
she evidently wishes Mordecai to be re- 
garded as a “survival” of the prophetic 
spirit, a kind of Isaiah redivivus. Hence 
a somewhat unreal effect is produced by 
his use of a diction similar to what might 
be expected from a “greater prophet” 
stepping out of the pages of the Author- 
ized Version. Still it is to be remembered 
that we almost always see Mordecai in 
states of intense excitement, when his 
thought would naturally clothe itself in the 
forms in which all his literary efforts had 
been written. He speaks in a sufficiently 
prosaic and unbiblical style when the sub- 
ject is prosaic, as to Daniel Deronda at 
their first meeting (ii. 336): “ What are you 
disposed to give for it?” “I believe Mr. 
Ram will be satisfied with half-a-crown, 
sir,” remarks sufficiently on the level of 
nineteenth-century conversation to give 
— some community with ordinary 
olk. 

There is yet another quality which Mor- 
decai shares with the sages and prophets 
of the past: he is alayman. The natural 
thing for a writer describing “a spiritual 
destiny embraced eagerly in youth,” a rep- 
resentative of the religious life of a na- 
tion, would be to describe some young 
priest ardently striving for the spiritua 
enlightenment of his flock, some Mr. 
Tryan, some Savonarola; and it would 
have been right forall other religions. But 
in Judaism the inner development of the 
spirit has been carried on entirely by 
laymen: the Jewish summa theologit, 
“The Guide to the Perplexed” (“ Moré 
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Nebouchim”’) of Maimonides, was written 
by a physician. We shall be using more 
familiar, illustrations when we remind the 
reader that Moses and Ezra, and, above 
all, the prophets were men from the lay 
community, not members of an organized 
priesthood. This may account for that 
spirit of compromise (writers of the new 
English call it “adaptation to environ- 
ment”) which is as marked a character- 
istic of the religious history of Jews as of 
the political history of Englishmen. Other 
religions have had churches, bureaucra- 
cies: Judaism has had a synagogue, a rep- 
resentative assembly. 

Mordecai shares yet another gift of his 
predecessors: he isa poet. The fragment 
in chapter xxxviii. commencing, — 


Away from me the garment of forgetfulness, 
Withering the heart, . 


might well be a translation from a Piut of 
Ibn Gebirol or a Selicha of Jehuda Ha- 
levi, and makes him a fit dramatis per- 
sona of that “national tragedy in which 
the actors have been also the heroes and 
the poets.” 

We do not then speak without knowl- 
edge of the history of Jews, post-biblical 
as well as biblical, when we say that Mor- 
decai Cohen is a lineal successor of those 
great leaders of spiritual Judaism who 
have fought in the van in that morai war- 
fare which Judaism has waged and won 
against the whole world; a fitting com- 
panion of that valiant band which has 
guarded through the ages the ark of the 
Lord intrusted to Israel’s keeping four 
thousand years ago; a noble representa- 
tive of that spirit of resistance that has 
repulsed the most powerful disintegrating 
forces ever brought against a nation or a 
creed. A “nation of shopkeepers” has 
produced a Milton, a Shelley, a Newman; 
a “nation of pawnbrokers,” if you will, has 
given birth to a Jehuda Halevi, a Spinoza, 
a Mordecai. ; 

To believers in the principle of hered- 
ity this would be enough to give to Mor- 
decai that possibility which is sufficient for 
artistic existence. English critics, how- 
ever, seem not to believe in hereditary 
influences: they have unanimously pro- 
nounced him an impossibility. They re- 
quire, it would appear, some more tangible 
proof of the existence among modern 
Jews of a character like Mordecai’s than 
the 4 priori probability afforded by the 
consideration of the historic continuity of 
national character. Even this want could 
be supplied. The present writer was for- 
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tunate enough to discover * traces of a 
Jew who, allowing for the idealization 
which is the privilege of. the artist, might 
well stand for the prototype of Morde- 
cai. In the Fortnightly Review for April 
1, 1866, Mr. George Henry Lewes pre- 
faces an article on Spinoza with an ac- 
count of a philosopher’s club where he 
first made acquaintance with the doctrines 
of the Hebrew thinker, and which resem- 
bles in every particular the club at the 
Hand and Banner in the sixth book of 
“ Daniel Deronda.” The locality, Red 
Lion Square, near Holborn, is the same; 
the free and easy method of discussion is 
the same; the vocations of the frequent- 
ers are the same, — a freethinking second- 
hand bookseller (Miller), a journeyman 
watchmaker (Pash), a bootmaker (Croop), 
one who “ penned a stanza when he should 
engross” (Lilly), and so on. But above 
all, the leading spirit of Mr. Lewes’ club 
was a German Jew named Cohn or Kohn, 
whom he describes in words which might 
be applied almost without alteration to 
Mordecai. Mr. Lewes says of Cohn: — 
“We all admired him as a man of as- 
tonishing subtlety and logical force, no 
less than of sweet personal worth. He 
remains in my memory as a type of phil- 
osophic dignity. A calm, meditative, 
amiable man, by trade a journeyman 
watchmaker, very poor, with weak eyes and 
chest, grave and gentle in demeanor, in- 
corruptible even by the seductions of van- 
ity; I habitually think of him in connec- 
tion with Spinoza almost as much on 
account of his personal worth as because 
to him I owe my first acquaintance with 
the Hebrew thinker. My admiration of 
him was of that enthusiastic temper which 
in youth we feel for our intellectual lead- 
ers. I loved his weak eyes and low 
voice; I venerated his intellect. He was 
the only man I did not contradict in the 
impatience of argument. An immense 
pity and a fervid indignation filled me as I 
came away from his attics in one of the 
Holborn courts where I had seen him in 
the pinching poverty of his home, with his 
German wife and two little black-eyed 
children; indignantly I railed against 
society which could allow so great an intel- 
lect to withdraw itself from nobler work 
and waste the precious hours in mending 
watches. But he was wise in his resigna- 
tion, thought I in my young indignation. 
Life was ‘hard to him, as to all of us; but 
he was content to earn a miserable pit- 


* The discovery was communicated to the Academy 





of July 29, 1876, by my friend, Mr. McAlister, to whom 
I had shown it. 
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tance by handicraft, and kept his soul se- 
rene. I learnt to understand him better 
when I learnt the story of Spinoza’s life. 

“Cohn, as may be supposed, early es- 
tablished his supremacy in our club. A 
magisterial intellect always makes itself 
felt. Even those who differed from him 
most widely paid voluntary homage to his 
power.” 

Aut Mordecai aut diabolus. Just as 
Walter Scott merely idealized Rebecca 
Gratz, the beloved of Washington Irving, 
into his Rebecca of York, so George Eliot, 
by the force of her genius, has transformed 
Kohn into a prophet of the new exile. 
Even the omission of the wife and two 
children (in whose stead we get Mrs. 
Cohen junior, with Jacob and Adelaide 
Rebecca) only serves to heighten the isola- 
— which makes the pathos of Mordecai’s 
ot. 

But surely the critics had no occasion 
to doubt the possibility of a Jew like Mor- 
decai at a time when we are still mourning 
the loss of one who laid down his life for 
the regeneration of our views of Israel’s 
past as Mordecai sacrificed his for the ele- 
vation of our hopes of Israel’s future. “I 
have certain words in my possession,” 
wrote Emanuel Deutsch,* “which have 
been given me that they might be said to 
others, few or many.... I know also 
that I shall not find peace or rest until I 
have said my whole say. And yet I cannot 
do it. And I yearn for things which I see 
and which might have been mine and 
would have been blessing and sunshine 
and the cooling dew to the small germs 
within me — and yet! and yet!” 

Would that Mr. Deutsch had lived to 
convince the world in his own burning 
words that Mordecai is no inert scarecrow 
of abstractions, but a warm, living real- 
ity! 

We have laid so much stress upon the 
artistic truth of Mordecai’s character be- 
cause, if this be granted, it is inexplicable 
that the central incident of the Jewish part 
of “ Daniel Deronda,” the meeting on the 
bridge between him and Deronda, should 
have failed to strike readers as perhaps 
the most remarkable incident in English 
fiction. If Mordecai has artistic reality 
we contend that the meeting on the bridge 
in chapter xl. reaches a tragic intensity 
which almost transcends the power of the 
novel, and would perhaps require the 
manifold emotive inlets of the Wagnerian 
drama to do it justice: eye, ear, brain, 


* The Literary Remains of the late Emanuel 
Deutsch (Murray, 1874), p. xii. 








and heart should all be responsive. We 
boldly deny greater tragic intensity to any 
incident in Shakespeare. Nor are there 
wanting signs that the author herself, no 
contemptible critic of her own productions, 
sets an equal value on the incident. In 
the motto prefixed to chapter xxxviii., de- 
scribing Mordecai’s yearnings, she tells 
us in Brownesque English, — 

“There be who hold that the deeper 
tragedy were a Prometheus bound, not 
after, but before, he had well got the celes- 
tial fire into the vap07, whereby it might 
be conveyed to mortals. Thrust by the 
Kratos and Bia of instituted methods into 
a solitude of despised ideas, fastened in 
throbbing helplessness by the fatal pres- 
sure of poverty and disease — a solitude 
where many pass by, but none regard.” 

In other words, George Eliot considers 
the circumstances of Mordecai’s fate to 
surpass in tragic pathos the most colossal 
monument of Greek dramatic art. Notice, 
too, the care with which she leads up to 
the incident. In chapter xxxvii. we have 
Deronda coming to the Meyricks at Chel- 
sea to announce to Mirah the forthcoming 
visit of _Klesmer, and the chapter finishes 
as he is leaving Chelsea. The next chap- 
ter (xxxviii.) is filled with a description of 
Mordecai’s yearning for a spiritual suc- 
cessor, and gives us en passant a fine pic- 
ture of the scene of the meeting (iii. 137). 
We get here in short all we need to under- 
stand and sympathize with the final episode 
of the “book; ” but lest we should come 
upon the fulfilment of the prophecy with 
too vivid a memory of the author’s sub- 
limation of the idea of prophecy, we have 
interposed, like a comic scene in an Eliza- 
bethan tragedy, the magnificent account of 
Klesmer’s visit to the Meyricks in chap. 
xxxix., which clearly occurred after the 
events described in chapter xl., which 
takes up the stream of narrative from 
chapter xxxvii. 

It seems to us clear that all this seem- 
ingly inartistic transposition of events is 
intended to make the incident of chapter 
xl. stand out more sharply into relief. 
We have the miracle explained away, it is 
true — the modern analytic spirit requires 
it — but the author wishes us to forget the 
explanation, or at least to relegate the in- 
tellectual element of chapter xxxviii. to 
the unconscious background, where it may 
be ready to assist, though not present to 
obstruct, emotion. All this care appears 
to show the importance attached by the 
author to the last chapter of book v. 

And in itself, apart from what the author 
may think of it, what a soul-moving inci- 
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dent is there contained! A representative 
of an ancient, world-important people, 
whose royalty of wrongs makes the aris- 
tocracies of Europe appear petty, finds 
himself clutched by the griping hands of 
want and death before he can move the 
world to that vision of the pheenix-rise of 
Israel which the prophetic instincts of his 
race have brought up clear before him. 
Careless of his own comfort, careless of 
coming death, he desires only to live anew 
—as the quasi-Positivist doctrine of the 
Cabala bids him live —in “minds made 
nobler by his presence.” His prophetic 
vision pictures to him the very lineaments 
of his spiritual a/ter ego, whom he pa- 
thetically thinks of as differing from him- 
self in all externals, and, as death draws 
nigh, the very scene of their meeting. 
And in this nineteenth century, in prosaic 
London, this inward vision of the poor 
consumptive Jew is fulfilled to the letter. 

Would it be too bold a suggestion if 
we suspected the author of having typified 
in the meeting of Deronda and Mordecai 
that 


one far-off divine event, 
To which the whole creation moves, 


the meeting of Israel and its Redeemer? 
In personal characteristics, in majestic 
gravity (we cannot imagine Deronda laugh- 
ing), in width of sympathy and depth of 
tenderness, even in outward appearance, 
Daniel resembles the great Galilean Phar- 
isee whom all Christendom has accepted 
as in very truth the Messiah that will re- 
store Judza to the holy people. To say 
the least, the author suggests the audacity 
in her comparison of the two to the fig- 
ures of Jesus and the Pharisee in Titian’s 
“ Tribute Money.” 

We do not remember a single criticism * 
which has referred to this magnificent 
scene, where to our mind George Eliot’s 
power of representing soul speaking to 
soul has reached its greatest height. We 
do not remember a single critic who 
seemed to think that Mordecai’s fate was 
in any way more pitiful than that of any 
other consumptive workman with mystic 
and impossible ideas. What reasons can 
be given for this defect of sympathy? In 
addition to the before-mentioned assump- 
tion that Mordecai does not possess artis- 
tic reality, there has been the emotional 
obstruction to sympathy with a Jew, and 


* Professor Dowden’s article in the Contemporary 
Review for February, which appeared after the above 
was written, forms an exception with respect to this as 
to all the other deficiencies of the critics against which 
we here protest. 
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the intellectual element of want of knowl- 
edge about modern Judaism. If Morde- 
cai had been an English workman, laying 
down his life for the foundation of some 
English International with Deronda for 
its Messiah Lassalle, he would have re- 
ceived more attention from the critics. 
But a Jew with views involving issues 
changing the future history of humanity — 
“impossible, vague, mystic.” Let us not 
be misunderstood: the past generation of 
Englishmen has been so generous to Jews 
that we should be ungrateful if we accused 
cultured Englishmen of the present day 
of being consciously repelled by the idea 
of a poor Jew being worthy of admiration. 
But fifteen centuries of hatred are not to 
be wiped out by any legislative enactment. 
No one can say that the fact of a man’s 
being a Jew makes no more difference in 
other men’s minds than if he were (say) a 
Wesleyan. There yet remains a deep 
unconscious undercurrent of prejudice 
against the Jew which conscientious En- 
glishmen have often to fight against as 
part of that lower nature, a survival of the 
less perfect development of our ancestors, 
which impedes the ascent of man. 

Along with this unconscious Judzo- 
phobia there has gone the intellectual ele- 
ment of a tacit assumption that modern 
Judaism is a lifeless code of ritual instead 
of a living body of religious truth. Of 
course the pathos and tragedy of Morde- 
cai’s fate depend in large measure on the 
value of the ideas for which he laid down 
his life. If he were a crazy believer that 
the English nation is descended from the 
lost Ten Tribes, his fate would only de- 
serve a smile of contemptuous pity. 
Hence the artistic necessity of the philo- 
sophic discussion in chapter xlii., where 
his ideas are explained and defended. 
Here again we have to complain of the 
want of sympathy shown by the critics, 
but perhaps still more of their want of 
knowledge. Our author devotes the forty- 
first chapter to a piece of special plead- 
ing (really addressed to the reader, though 
supposed to be a philosophic musing of 
Deronda’s), the outcome of which is that 
if we want to tell whether an enthusiast is 
justified in his faith, our only test is knowl- 
edge of the subject-matter. And the 
moral naturally is: study the history of 
the Jews. Hegel says somewhere, “ The 
heritage a great man leaves the world is 
to force it to explain him,” and we may 
say the same of a great work of art. But 
the critics of “ Daniel Deronda” have 
refused to pay the heavy probate duty of 
wading through the ten volumes or so of 
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Gritz’s “Geschichte der Fuden” to see 
whether Mordecai’s ideas have anything 
in them or no: the easier plan was to 
denounce them as “vague and mystical.” 
If it be contended that the subject is too 
unfamiliar for ordinary readers, and there- 
fore unsuited for a novel, we may answer 
that similar reasoning would exalt an 
Offenbach over a Beethoven. George 
Eliot has endeavored to raise the novel to 
heights where it may treat of subjects 
hitherto reserved for the drama or the 
epic, but instead of encouragment from 
English critics she meets with their neg- 
lect. 

Apart, however, from the intrinsic value 
of Mordecai’s ideas, the discussion would 
deserve our admiration as a literary sour 
de force. It was the high praise of the 
Greek philosopher that if the gods spoke 
Greek they would talk as Plato wrote: 
may we not say that if Isaiah had spoken 
English he would have prophesied as 
George Eliot makes Mordecai speak? 
We trace in this the influence which the 
Authorized Version, — with all its inaccu- 
racies the most living reproduction of the 
Hebrew Scriptures — has had on our prin- 
cipal writers, notably in the case of so un- 
biblical a writer as Mr. Swinburne. 

And what of the ideas which Mordecai 
clothes with words as of one whose lips 
have been touched with coals of burning 
fire? What vagueness or mystery is 
there in the grand and simple lines of 
Jewish policy laid down by Mordecai? 
Two ideas dominate Mordecai’s argu- 
ments throughout the discussion. The 
resumption of the soil of Palestine by the 
Jews (which has often been proposed by 
Gentile writers as a solution of the much 
vexed Eastern question), and as a conse- 
quence the third and final promulgation 
of the Jewish religion to the world, are 
sufficiently definite ideas, however large 
and grand they may be. Even if one dis- 
agree with Mordecai’s views one may at 
any rate pay him the respect due to an 
energetic leader of opposition, and recog- 
nize in him the leader of those who refuse 
to believe that Israel’s part in history is 
played out, and that her future policy 
should be to amalgamate with the nations 
as soon as possible, letting her glorious 
past sink into an antiquarian study instead 
of living as a perennial spring of political 
action. Mordecai is not of those who 
hold that the millennium will come when 
men shall have arrived at that nicely bal- 
anced mediocrity, that the “ pale abstract” 
man shall know his brother from other 
cosmopolitan beings only by some official 


badge necessary for distinction. He rather 
holds that in the world-organism of the 
nations each nationality will have its spe- 
cial function, Israel, as the Jewish poet- 
philosopher said, being the nation’s 
heart.* The now-prevailing doctrine of 
heredity and the political enthusiasm for 
Panslavism, Panteutonism, Pan-whatnot- 
ism, will have nought to urge against these 
Panjudaic views. And to our minds Mor- 
decai’s is the profounder philosophy of 
history when he further thinks that the 
great quarry of religious truth, whence two 
world-religions have been hewn and 
shaped, but only into torsos, has yet where- 
withal to completely fashion the religion 
of the future. The one theologic dogma 
of Judaism, the unity of the Godhead (in- 
volving, as Mordecai remarks, the unity of 
mankind), can meet with no harsh recep- 
tion from the philosophies of the day, im- 
bued as they all are with the monism of 
the “God-intoxicated Jew.” The ration- 
alism of Spinoza’s “7vactatus Theologico- 
Politicus,” which has undermined mediz- 
val Christianity, now tottering from the 
attack, merely represents the outcome of 
a long line of Jewish thought on prophecy, 
miracles, and the like, and is, in large 
measure, derived from our summa theolo- 
gia, the “ Moré Nebouchim ” of Maimoni- 
des. Again, reverence for law, as marked a 
trait of the Jewish spirit as of Roman pride 
(the Talmud is but a corpus juris), is an- 
other characteristic which Judaism shares 
with the Zukunfts Religion. The divorce 
between man and the world, which is the 
disintegrating factor in Christianity, no- 
where finds a place in Judaism. Further, 
the teleologic tendency of the evolution 
doctrine must find a reason for the mirac- 
ulous tenacity with which Judaism has 
clung to life. If, as biologists tell us, life 
consists in the adaptation of internal forces 
to the relations of the environment, Juda- 
ism, of all religions, has most truly lived, 
and George Eliot has with due knowledge 
connected the utterances of Mordecai on 
Judaism with the problem of the hour, 
“What is progress?” In this connection 
it were interesting to contrast the history 
of the two religions of civilization in the 
ages previous to the Reformation. While 
father after father was crystallizing the 
free thought of Jesus into stony dogma; 
while doctor after doctor was riveting 
still closer the fetters of reason; rabbi 
after rabbi was adapting tradition to the 


* Cusari, ii. 36. Mordecai attributes the saying to 
Jehuda Halevi; Sephardo in “The Spanish Gypsy,” 
p. 210, to the ** Book of Light.”’ the Cabaiistic book 
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reason of the time, each, when his task 
was done, dying with the shemah* on his 
lips. Our author has put into the mouth 
of a Jew one of her noblest passages, de- 
scribing this progress in Judaism. Se- 
phardo, in “ The Spanish Gypsy” (p. 215), 
speaks thus of the principles of order and 
progress in the Jewish religion : — 


I abide 
By that wise spirit of listening reverence 
Which marks the boldest doctors of our race. 
For truth to us is like a living child, 
Born of two parents: if the parents part 
And will divide the child, how shall it live? 
Or I will rather say, Two angels guide 
The paths of man, both aged and yet young, 
As angels are, ripening through endless years. 
On one he leans: some call her Memory, 
Some Tradition ; and her voice is sweet 
With deep mysterious accords: the other, — 
Floating above, holds down a lamp which 
streams 
A light divine and searching on the earth, 
Compelling eyes and footsteps : memory yields 
Yet clings with loving check, and shines anew, 
Reflecting all the rays of that bright lamp 
Our angel Reason holds. We had not walked, 
But for tradition: we walk evermore, 
To higher paths by brightening Reason’s 
lamp. 
The pages of that history of rationalism 
that shall treat of the progress of Jewish 
theosophy, culminating in the epoch-mak- 
ing thought of Spinoza, will fully bear out 
the historic truth of the above description. 
And surely that represents the spirit with 
which we may expect the religion of the 
future to be informed. 

But the new birth of Judaism and its 
revelation to the world are, in Mordecai’s 
opinion, indissolubly connected with the 
new birth of the Jewish race as a nation. 
“ The effect of our separateness,” he says, 
“ will not be completed and have its high- 
est transformation unless our race takes 
on again the character of a nationality.” 
And here again history confirms his views. 
For the life of Judaism has been connected 
with the history of Jews in a way such as 
has been the fate of no other religion. 
The very name of the religion displays 
this intimate connection ; of all religions 
Judaism alone has been named after the 
race of its believers. And it is to this 
that we may perhaps attribute the pecul- 
iar interest that George Eliot has felt for 
Jews, which we can trace at least as far 
back as 1864, when the first draft of “ The 
Spanish Gypsy” was’ written. The two 
chief interests of the translator of Strauss 
and the friend of Mr. Herbert Spencer 


* The assertion of the Divine Unity, Deut. vi. 4. 
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have been the religious consciousness, 
which she was the first to use for the ar- 
tistic purposes of the novel, and the influ- 
ence of hereditary forces, which she first 
raised into an ethical creed. And Jews 
are interesting in both connections, exhib- 
iting in the greatest known degree what 
is to her the highest virtue, fidelity to 
the claims of race. At the same time 
this relation of believers and creed has 
been the source of much misconception. 
No distinction is made in thé popular 
mind between the theologic and ethical 
doctrines of Judaism and the national 
customs of Jews. Itis true that in the 
biblical times and afterwards the social 
and religious sanctions were not differen- 
tiated, but their raison d’étre nowadays, 
apart from the sanitary sanction of many 
of the customs, is merely the same as that 
which preserves many family customs 
among the aristocracies of Europe. It is 
our national boast to have been the first 


‘to proclaim the true God, and the “ Swiss 


Guards of Deism,” as Heine wittily calls 
us, have clothed themselves with such 
customs as with a uniform. These rites 
and ceremonies are not essential to the 
Judaism we have the mission to preach to 
the world: for Jews are a missionary 
though not a proselyting people ; however 
our voices may have hitherto been stifled, 
we have lived our mission if we have not 
been permitted to preach it. Those who 
become Jews in religion need not adopt 
the Mosaic rites unles they wish to be 
naturalized as Jews inrace. Still the re- 
— trust that has kept the national 
life throbbing through the centuries has 
been the conviction that the Messiah who 
shall spread Judaism to the four corners 
of the world will be a Jew by race as well 
as in creed. And Mordecai’s views of 
the resumption of the soil of the Holy 
Land by the holy people are the only log- 
ical position of a Jew who desires that the 
long travail of the ages shall not end in 
the total disappearance of the race. For 
from the times of the Judges periods of 
prosperity, such as the one upon which 
the present generation has entered, have 
been the most perilous for our national 
life: itis the struggle for national exist- 
ence that has resulted, we are vain enough 
to think, in the survival of the fittest mis- 
sionaries of the true religion. The sages 
say, “‘ Israel is like the olive, the more it 
is pressed, the more copious the oil;” 
and it is to be feared that the removal of 
the pressure will result in the cessation of 
the noble needs that are typified by the 
oil. Unless some such project as Mor. 
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decai has in view be carried out in the 
next three generations, it is much to be 
feared that both the national life of Jews 
and the religious life of Judaism will per- 
ish utterly from the face of the earth. “A 
consummation devoutly to be wished,” the 
scoffers may say; but not surely those in 
whose veins runs the blood of Israelites, 
and who have the proud heritage of God’s 
truth to hand down to their children. 

Enough has perhaps been said to show 
that Mordecai’s views about the future of 
Judaism and of Jews have all history 
and much reason on their side, and dis- 
play those powers of intellectual intuition 
of the future which the psychological sys- 
tem of Maimonides assigns to the prophet. 
And we have perhaps contributed some- 
what to an explanation of Deronda’s ac- 
ceptance of his spiritual inheritance. Like 
Mordecai, Deronda protests against the 
“ blasphemy of the time,” that men should 
stand by as spectators of life instead of 
living. But before he meets with Morde- 
cai what noble work in life has this young 
and cultured Englishman with his thou- 
sands a year? This age of unfaith gives 
no outlet for his deep, spiritual yearnings 
(nor for those of thousands like him). The 
old beliefs are gone: the world is godless, 
and Deronda cannot, for all the critics 
have said, offer to Gwendolen Grandcourt 
any consolation in a higher order of things 
instead of the vague platitudes which 
alone remain to be offered. Yet there 
comes to this young, ardent soul an angel 
of the Lord (albeit in the shape of a poor 
Jew watch-mender) with a burning mes- 
sage, giving a mission in life as grand as 
the most far-reaching ideal he could have 
formed. Is it strange that his thirsty 
soul should have swallowed up the soul of 
Mordegai, in the Cabalistic way which the 
latter often refers to? Is it strange that 
Deronda should not have refused the her- 
itage of his race when offered by the 
hands of Mirah’s brother? But is it not 
strange that the literary leaders of En- 
gland should have failed to see aught but 
unsatisfactory vagueness in all the parts 
of “Daniel Deronda” which treat of 
the relations of the hero with Mordecai 
Cohen? Is it possible that they have 
f.iled to see the grandeur and beauty of 
these incidents because of the lack of that 
force of imagination necessary to pierce 
to the pathos of a contemporary tragedy, 
however powerful their capacity might be 
to see the romance of a Rebecca of York 
or the pathos of a Baruch Spinoza ? 

One possible source of misconception 
for English readers may be mentioned. 





Since the time of Moses Mendelssohn the 
home of spiritual Judaism has been in 
Germany, and George Eliot, whose pages 
are informed with the writings of German 
Jews like Zunz, Geiger, and Gratz, has 
with true historic insight attributed Mor- 
decai’s spiritual birth to the teachings of 
his German uncle. English Judaism is 
without signs of life: the only working of 
the spirit, the abortive reform agitation, 
was due to a similar movement in Ger- 
many. And English Jews have them- 
selves much to blame for the neglect that 
English criticism has shown for Mordecai. 

What we have attempted to show has 
been that the adverse criticism on the Mor- 
decai part of “ Daniel Deronda ” has been 
due to lack of sympathy and want of knowl- 
edge on the part of the critics, and hence 
its failure is not (if we must use the word) 
objective. Ifa young lady refuses to see 
any pathos in Othello’s fate because she 
dislikes dark complexions, we blame the 
young lady, not Shakespeare: and if the 
critics have refused to see the pathos of 
Mordecai’s fate because he is a Jew of 
the present day —so much the worse for 
the critics ! 

We have not attempted to criticise 
“ Daniel Deronda” as a whole. Whether 
it errs in the juxtapositions of two parts 
appealing to such widely diverse interests, 
or in the position of the hero—which 
seems to partake of that unstable equilib- 
rium which the proverb assigns to him 
that sitteth on two stools —or in the fre- 
quent introduction of physiological psy- 
chology couched in Spenserian phrase- 
ology, we have not cared to inquire. We 
have only spoken because we have some 
of the knowledge and all of the sympathy 
which alone, we contend, are needed to 
make the Mordecai part of “ Daniel 
Deronda” as great a success as all must 
acknowledge to have attended the part 
relating to Gwendolen Harleth. If this 
be so, the lovers of English literature will 
have the gratification of knowing that the 
hand of one ot our greatest artists has not 
lost its cunning in these last days. In- 
deed, if a higher subject argue higher fac- 
ulties, the successful treatment of a great 
world-problem would seem to be an ad- 
vance on her previous studies of village 
life. 

One word more of explanation. I have 
spoken throughout the above remarks in 
the plural, as feeling that most of what I 
have said would be shared by all Jews 
who have the knowledge and the sym- 
pathy which enable them to recognize in 
Mordecai Cohen not only the finest rep- 
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resentative of their religion and race in 
all literature, but also the most impres- 
sive personality in English fiction. 
JOSEPH JACOBS. 


From The Examiner. 
GREEN PASTURES AND PICCADILLY. 


BY WILLIAM BLACK, 


AUTHOR OF ‘ THE ADVENTURES OF A PHABTON,”’ “* THE 
PRINCESS OF THULE,’’ ETC. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
CHRISTMAS SENTIMENT. 


THERE is no saying what a man, even 
of the strictest virtue, will do for the sake 
of his wife. But, curiously enough, when 
Hugh Balfour found himself confronted by 
these two disagreeable demands — that he 
should lend or give asum to Lord Willowby 
in order that a very disgraceful transaction 
should be hushed up; and that he should 
dine on Christmas evening with that peer 
of doubtful morals and his still more dis- 
reputable brother—he found far more 
difficulty in assenting to the latter than 
to the former proposition. That was a 
matter of a few moments — the writing a 
few figures on a cheque; this was spend- 
ing a whole evening, and Christmas even- 
ing too, in the company of people whom 
he despised and detested. But what will 
not a man do for his wife ? 

Either concession was a sufficiently bit- 
ter draught todrink. He hadalways been 
keenly scrupulous about money matters ; 
and impatiently harsh and contemptuous in 
his judgment of those who were otherwise. 
He had formed a pronounced antipathy 
against Lord Willowby; and a man does 
not care to strain his conscience or modify 
his creed for a person whom he dislikes. 
Then, there was the possibility of a pub- 
lic disclosure, which would probably reveal 
the fact that he had lent Lord Willowby 
this money. Could he defend himself 
by saying that he had counselled Lord 
Willowby, before lending him the money, 
to go into court and clear himself? He 
would not do that. When he gave that 
advice, with mock humility, he knew per- 
fectly that Lord Willowby was only pre- 
varicating. He knew that this precious 
father-in-law of his was hopelessly entan- 
gled in a fraud which he had either con- 
cocted or condoned. If this money were 


to be lent at all, it was frankly to be lent 
in order that the man who threatened to 
inform should be bought over to hold his 
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peace. But then what is it that a young 
and devoted husband will not do for his 
wife ? 

Moreover, the more distressing of the 
two demands had to be met first. Lord 
Willowby told him that his partners in 
that scheme of cheating the jobbers had 
resolved to meet on the first of the new 
year, to consider what was to be done; so 
that in the mean time Balfour could allow 
his conscience to rest so far as the money 
was concerned. But in the mean time 
came Christmas; and he told his wife that 
he had no objection to joining that family 
party at the Hall. When he said that 
he had no objection, he meant that he 
had about twenty dozen, which he would 
overrule for her sake. And indeed Lady 
Sylvia’s delight at his consent was beau- 
tiful to see. She spent day after day in 
decorating Willowby Hall with evergreens ; 
she did not altogether neglect the Lilacs, 
but then, you see, there was to be no 
Christmas party there. She sang at her 
work ; she was as busy as she could be; 
she even wished —in the fulness of her 
heart—that her cousin Honoria were 
already arrived to help her. And Balfour? 
Did he assist in that pretty and idyllic 
pastime? Oddly enough, he seemed to 
take a greater interest than ever in the 
Von Rosens, and some neighbors of theirs. 
He was constantly over among us; and 
that indefatigable and busy idler, the Ger- 
man ex-lieutenant, and he were to be seen 
every day starting off on some new busi- 
ness —a walking-match, a run with the 
Thistlewhippers, a sale of hay belonging 
to the railway, in fact, anything that did 
not lead those two in the direction of Wil- 
lowby Hall. Onone occasion he suddenly 
said to our Queen T 

“ Don’t you think Christmas is a terribly 
dull business ? ” 

“We don’t find it so,” said that smiling 
person ; “ we find it terribly noisy — enough 
to ruin one’s nerves for a week.” . 

“ Ah,” said he, “ that is quite different. 

I can understand your enjoying Christmas 
when = have a children’s party to oc- 
cupy the evening.” 

“IT am sure,” said our Sovereign Mis- 
tress, who, to do her justice, is always 
ready with little kindnesses, “I am quite 
sure we should all be so glad if you and 
Lady Sylvia would come over and spend 
the evening with us, we would make 
Lady Sylvia the presiding fairy to distrib- 
ute the gifts from the Christmas-tree —it 
is the most splendid one we have ever 
had ——” 

“You are very kind,” said he, with a 
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sigh. “I wish I could. There is other 
joy in store forme. I have to dine with 
some of my father-in-law’s relatives ; and 
we shall have an evening devoted to bad 
wine and the Tichborne case.” 

And at length Christmas-day came 
round ; and then it appeared that Mr. Bal- 
four was expected to go from church to 
Willowby Hall and remain there until the 
evening. This, he considered, was not in 
the bond. He had managed to make the 
acquaintance of a certain clergyman in the 
neighborhood of Englebury; and this 
worthy person had just forwarded him the 
proof-sheets of an essay on some public 
question or other, with a meek request 
that Mr. Balfour would glance over it and 
say whether the case of the enemy had 
been fairly and fully stated. This was 
courageous and honest on the part of the 
parson; for Mr. Balfour was on the side 
of the enemy. Now as this article was to 
be published in a monthly magazine, was 
it not of great importance that the answer 
should be returned at once? If Lady 
Sylvia would go on to the Hall with her 

apa, he, Balfour, would return to the 

ilacs, get this bit of business over, and 
join the gay family party in the evening. 
Lady Sylvia seemed rather disappointed 
that this clergyman should have deprived 
her husband of the pleasure of spending 
the whole day in the society of ber rela- 
tives; but she consented to the arrange- 
ment, and Balfour, with much content, 
spent Christmas-day by himself. 

And then, in the hush of the still and 
sacred evening, this happy family party 
met round the Christmas board. It was 
a pleasant picture, for the bare dining- 
room looked no longer bare, when it was 
laden with scarlet berries and green leaves, 
and Lord Willowby could not protest 
against a waste of candles on sucha night. 
Then, with his beautiful young wife pre- 
Siding at the head of the table — herself 
the perfect type of gentle English woman- 
hood — and Honoria Blythe’s merry black 
eyes doing their very best to fascinate and 
entertain him, why should this ungrateful 
Scotch boor have resolved to play the part 
of Apemantus? Of course, he was out- 
wardly very civil—nay, formally cour- 
teous ; but there was an air of isolation 
about him, as if he were sitting there by 
an exercise of constraint. He rarely took 
wine anywhere; when he did, he almost 
never noticed what he drank: why was it, 
therefore, that he now tasted everything, 
and put the glass down as if he were calcu- 
lating whether sudden death might not en- 
sue? And when Major Blythe, after 
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talking very loudly for some time, men- 
tioned the word “ Tichborne,” why should 
this young man ejaculate — apparently to 
himself — “O good Lord!” in a tone that 
somehow or other produced a dead silence. 

“Perhaps it is no matter of concern to 
you,” said Major Blythe, with as much 
ferocity as he dared to assume towards a 
man who might possibly lend him money, 
“that an innocent’ person should be so 
brutally treated?” 

“ Not much,” said Balfour, humbly. 

“JT dare say you have not followed the 
case very closely, Balfour,” said his lord- 
ship, intervening to prevent a dispute. 

* No, I have not,” he said. “In fact, I 
would much rather walk the other way. 
But then,” he added to Miss Honoria, who 
was seated by him, “ your papa must not 
imagine that I have not an opinion as to 
who the claimant really is.” 

“No!” exclaimed Honoria, with her 
splendid eyes full of theatrical interest. 
“Who is he, then?” 

“TI discovered the secret from the very 
beginning. The old prophecies have been 
fulfilled. The ravens have flown away. 
Frederick Barbarossa has come back to 
the world at last.” 

“Frederick Barbarossa?” said Miss 
Honoria, doubtfully. 

“Yes,” continued her instructor, seri- 
ously. “ His other name was O’Donovan. 
He was a Fenian leader.” 

“Susan,” called out her brat of a 
brother, “he’s only making a fool of you ” 
— but at any rate the sorry jest managed 
to stave off for a time the inevitable fight 
about the fat person from the colonies. 

It was a happy family gathering. Bal- 
four was so pleased to see a number of 
relatives enjoying themselves together in 
this manner that he would not for the 
world have the party split itself into two 
after dinner. Remain to drink Madeira 
when the ladies were going to sing their 
pious Christmas hymns in the other room? 
Never! Major Blythe said by Gad he 
wasn’t going into the drawing-room just 
yet; and poor Lord Willowby looked 
hopelessly at both, not knowing which to 
yield to. Naturally, his duties as host 
prevailed. He sat down with his brother, 
and offered him some Madeira, which, to 
tell the truth, was very good indeed, for 
Lord Willowby was one of the men who 
think they can condone the poisoning of 
their guests during dinner by giving them 
a decent glass of wine afterwards. Balfour 
went into the drawing-room, and sat down 
by his wife, Honoria having at her request 
gone to the piano. 
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“Why don’t you stay in the dining- 
room, Hugh?” said she. 

“ Ah,” said he, with a sigh, “ Christmas 
evenings are far too short ie the joy they 
contain. I did not wish the happiness of 
this family gathering to be too much fla- 
vored with Tichborne. What is your 
cousin going to sing now — 


Oh, how sweet it is to see 
Brethren dwell in enmity ! 


or some such thing ?” 

She was hurt and offended. He had no 
right to scoff at her relatives ; because if 
there was any discordant element in that 
gathering it was himself. They were civil 
enough to him. They were not quarrel- 
ling among themselves. If there was any 
interference with the thoughts and feelings 
appropriate to Christmas, he was the evil 
spirit who was disturbing the emotions of 
those pious souls. 

Indeed, she did not know what demon 
had got possession of him. He went over 
to Mrs. Blythe, a woman whom she knew 
he heartily disliked, and sat down by that 
majestic three-decker, and paid her great 
and respectful attention. He praised 
Honoria’s playing. He asked to what col- 
lege they meant to send _?. when that 
promising youth left school. He was glad 
to see the major looking so well and 
hearty; did he take his morning ride in 
the park yet? Mrs. Blythe, who was a 
dull woman, nevertheless had her suspi- 
cions; but howcould she fail to be civil to 
a gentleman who was complaisance per- 
sonified ? 

His spirits grew brighter and brighter ; 
he was quite friendly with Lord Willowby 
and his youngér brother when they came 
in from the dining-room.: Lady Sylvia 
deeply resented this courtesy, because she 
thought it arose from a sarcastic apprecia- 
tion of the incongruity of his presence 
there; whereas it was merely the result of 
a consciousness that the hour of his re- 
lease was at hand. He had done his duty. 
He had sacrificed his own likings for the 
sake of his wife. He had got through 
his distasteful dinner; and now he was 
going back to a snug room at the Lilacs, to 
a warm fire, an easy-chair, a pipe, and a 
friendly chat. 

But who can describe the astonishment 
of these simple folks when a servant came 
in to say that Mr. Balfour’s carriage was 
at the door? Only ten o’clock—and 
this Christmas night! 

“ Surely there is some mistake, Hugh ?” 
said his young wife, looking at him with 
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great surprise. “You don’t wish to go 
home now?” 

“Oh, yes, child,” said he, gravely. “I 
don’t want to have you knocked up. It 
has been a long day for you to-day.” 

She said not another word ; but got up, 
and went to the door. 

“Come, Sylvia,” said her father, who 
had_opened the door for her, “you must 
give us another hour, anyway: you are not 
very tired? Shall I tell him to take the 
horses out again?” 

“No, thank you,” said she, coldly. “I 
think I will go now.” 

“I am sorry,” said Balfour, when she 
had gone, “to break up your charming 
Christmas party; but the fact is, Sylvia 
has been very fatigued ever since she put 
up those evergreens; and I am rather 
afraid of the night air for her.” 

He did not explain what was the differ- 
ence between the night air of ten o’clock 
and the night air of eleven o’clock ; for 
presently Lady Sylvia came down-stairs 
again, wrapped up in furs; and she was 
escorted out to the carriage with great 
ceremony by her father. She was silent 
for a time after they drove away. 

“Hugh,” she said abruptly, by-and-by, 
“ why do you dislike my relatives so? And 
if you do dislike them, I think you might 
try to conceal it, for my sake.” 

“Well,” said he, “I do think that is 
rather ungrateful. I thought I went out 
of my way to be civil to them all round to- 
night. I think I was most tremendously 
~~. ,» What was it, then, that displeased 

ou? 
4 She did not answer; she was oppressed 
by bitter thoughts. And when he tried to 
coax her into conversation, she replied in 
monosyllables. In this manner they 
reached the Lilacs. 

Now before leaving home that evening 
he had given private instructions that a 
pretty little supper was to be prepared for 
their return; and when Lady Sylvia en- 
tered she found the dining-room all cheer- 
fully lit up, a fire blazing, and actual oysters 
(oysters don’t grow on the hedgerows of 
Surrey, as some of us know) on the table. 
This was how he thought he and she might 
spend their first Christmas evening to- 
gether, late as the hour was; and he has- 
tened to anticipate even the diligent Anne 
in helping his wife to get rid of her furs. 

“Now, Syllabus,” said he, “come in 
and make yourself comfortable.” 

“ Thank you,” said she, “I ama little 
tired ; I think 1 will go up-stairs now.” 

“ Won’t you come down again?” 

“] think not.” 
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And so, without any great sense of in- 
jury, and forgetting altogether the supper 
that was spread out on the table, he shut 
himself up alone in the still dining-room, 
and lit his pipe, and took down a book 
from the library. Soon enough these 
temporary disappointments were forgotten; 
for it was a volume of Keats he had taken 
down at haphazard, and how could a man 
care about what happened to him on the 
first Christmas evening of his married life, 
if he was away in the dreamland of “ En- 
dymion,” and removed from mortal cares ? 

Major Blythe and his family remained 
at Willowby Hall for some few days; 
Lady Sylvia never went near them. Nay, 
she would not allow the name of one of 
her relations to pass her lips. If her hus- 
band mentioned any one of them, she 
changed the conversation ; and once, when 
he proposed to drive over to the Hall, she 
refused to go. 

On the other hand, she endeavored to 
talk politics to ber husband, in a stiff 
and forced way, which only served to dis- 
tress him. He remonstrated with her gen- 
tly —for, indeed, he was rather disap- 
pointed that his honest endeavors to please 
her had borne so little fruit — but she only 
grew more reserved in tone. And he 
could not understand why she should tor- 
ture herself by this compulsory conversa- 
tion about politics, foreign and domestic, 
when he saw clearly tl-at her detestation of 
everything connected with his public lite 
increased day « day, until — merely to 
save uer pain — he could have wished that 
there was no such place as Englebury on 
the map of England. 

He told her he had spoken to her father 
about these pecuniary troubles, and offered 
to assist him. She said that was very 
kind, and even kissed him on the fore- 
head, as she happened to be passing: his 
chair; but not even that would induce her 
to talk about her father or anything be- 
longing to him. And, indeed, he himself 
could not be very explicit on the point, 
more especially as everything now pointed 
to his having to lend Lord Willowby 
money, not io hush up a fraud, but to 
defend a criminal prosecution. 

About the third week in January, all 
England was startled by the announce- 
ment that there was to be an immediate 
dissolution of Parliament, and that a gen- 
eral election would shortly follow. Bal- 
four did not seem so perturbed as might 
have been expected ; he even appeared to 
find some sense of relief in the sudden 
news. He at once grew active, bright, 
eager, and full of a hundred schemes, and 





the first thing he did was, of course, to 
rush up to London, the centre of all the 
hurry and disturbance that prevailed. 
Lady Sylvia naturally remained in Surrey ; 
he never thought for a moment of drag- 
ging her into that turmoil. 


From The Pall Mall Gazette. 
POPULAR ERRORS. 


IN a very clever little book published 
not long since, M. Tarnier, inspector of 
primary instruction in Paris, called the at- 
tention of French teachers to an extraor- 
dinary number of mistakes he had discov- 
ered in popular educational works, as well 
as in examination papers and in the lan- 
guage used by examiners. He is consid- 
erate enough to mention no names, a 
circumstance at which one is perhaps the 
less inclined to wonder when the mon- 
strous character of some of the blunders 
exposed is considered. If French chil- 
dren are often taught that salamanders are 
incombustible and that they have the 
property of putting out fires, that the 
tongue of a viper darts out poison, that 
the pelican feeds its young with its own 
flesh, that dying swans sing, that earwigs 
penetrate through people’s ears into their 
heads, and that a man’s stomach is situ- 
ated in his chest — why, the subject of 
primary instruction in France clearly de- 
mands the urgent attention of statesmen. 
In respect of the first indicated of these 
mistakes, M. Tarnier shows a happy un- 
consciousness of the existence of societies 
for the total suppression of vivisection, 
etc,; for he recommends anybody who 
believes salamanders incombustible to set 
one on a burning brazier, and watch the 
result. Some other errors instanced by 
M. Tarnier are probably very widely 
spread ; ¢.g. many persons, otherwise well- 
educated, speak of a bat as a bird and 
of a whale as a fish, whereas, of course, 
both bats and whales are mammals. The 
goose and the ass are again held up as 
examples of stupidity by people who 
ought to know better. M. Tarnier thus 
takes up the defence of the goose: “‘ He 
is as silly as a goose.’ I regret that want 
of space does not permit me to demon- 
strate the falsity of this saying by exam- 
ples chosen from domestic life, and in 
spite of the objection with which I may 
be met, that the goose allows itself to be 
plucked alive without uttering a cry. 
How would its cries help it? Its silence 
does honor to its philosophy. ... But 
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it will be said the goose looks silly. 
Agreed; but how many men look fools 
and are not! And again, how many do 
not look fools, and are worse than fools! 
Let us beware of repeating even in jest 
such false maxims; for, whatever people 
may say, proverbs are not always the 
quintessence of the wisdom of nations.” 
So much for errors in zoology. Turn- 
ing to botany, what mistake is more com- 
mon than to speak of the potato as a 
“root”? As a matter of fact, it is a branch 
growing under the earth. In the language 
of science the potato is a tubercle. In 
chemistry a popular error is to say that mer- 
cury is quicksilver. Mercury has no quick- 
silver at allin its composition. Who does 
not know the beautiful “ silver paper,” as 
children call it, which is wrapped round 
cakes of chocolate, and other good things ? 
It is popularly supposed to be of lead, and is 
really of tin. “ How heavy the air is!” 


we occasionally say in these northern lati- | +- 


tudes, especially when we “enjoy” the 
summer described by Horace Walpole of 
“three hot days and a thunderstorm.” 
The expression is exactly the contrary of 
that which we should use. We say that the 
air is heavy when the pressure exercised 
by the atmosphere has diminished ; when, 
as a consequence, the air is lighter. 

An amusing chapter is given by M. 
Tarnier to “ Young Ladies’ Arithmetic,” 
which is indeed often a fearful and won- 
drous thing. One error he points out, 
however, is shared by some members of 
the other sex. Thus you are told that you 
cannot add together three apples and two 
pears, whereas you can perfectly well, the 
result being five fruits. So four white- 
heart cherries + four black cherries = 
eight cherries. Two gold watches added 
to two pigs make four tangible entities. 

Some more errors may be picked at ran- 
dom from this instructive little work. Thus 
one has seen at the beginning of more 
than one grammar this statement : “ Gram- 
mar is the art of speaking and writing cor- 
rectly.” Rather one should say, “Gram- 
mar is the science of language.” The 
word “ art” is clearly insufficient. Another. 
It is popularly said that Jacob served 
Laban seven years for Leah, and then 
served another seven years before he ob- 
tained Rachel. Any one may find out for 
himself by a reference to Genesis xxix. 
21-30, that Jacob served seven years for 
Rachel and was then given Leah; at the 
end of seven days more he was given 
Rachel, and served:a second seven years 
for her after the marriage. It would ap- 
pear, by the way, according to M. Tarnier, 
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that Jacob must have been eighty-four at 
the time of his two marriages ; also that 
Joseph was prime minister to the king of 
Egypt for a period of eighty years; a 
thought which may well make a French- 
man of the Third Republic sigh, the aver- 
age duration of a premiership under the 
marshal promising to be about five 
months. 

M. Tarnier hopes for much in instruc- 
tion not only by the removal of errors, but 
by intelligent methods of teaching. Many 
persons may scarcely realize how amus- 
ing, for instance, a memoria technica, well 
handled, can become. Thus take this 
study on the number 14 and Louis XIV. 
In the first place Louis was the 14th king 
of France who bore that name. He as- 
cended the throne at a date the figures 
of which added together make 14 (1643 
—1+6+4+3=14). He attained his 
majority at 14 and in 1652 (1+6+5 
2=14). His personal government 
(“L’état c'est moi”) began with the death 
of Mazarin in 1661. Here again we have 
the same curious play of figures as in 1643 
and 1652: 1+4-6+6+1=14. His reign 
lasted 72 = (7X 2=14). He died at 
the age of 77 (7-+7=14). He died in 
1715 (I-+-7+1+5=—14) Henry IV,, 
his grandfather, died on the 14th of May 
(1610); Louis XIII., his father, died on 
the 14th of May (1643). 

Here is a fact which it is helpful to re- 
member. There have been three groups 
of brothers who have sat on the throne of 
France. In each case the third brother 
has been the last of his line. Thus the 
three sons of Philip the Fair reigned one 
after the other, being known as Louis X. 
(le Hutin), Philip V., the Tall, and Charles 
IV.,the Fair. After Charles IV. came 
the line of Valois in the person of Philip 
VI. In the sixteenth century we again 
see three brothers reigning in succession, 
Francis II., Charles 1X., Henry IIL, all 
sons of Catherine de Medici. With Henry 
11]. was extinguished the line of Valois, 
which thus went with the same sign with 
which it came. The house of Bourbon, 
which succeeded it, also finally lost the 
throne after the reigns of three brothers, 
Louis XVI., Louis XVIII., and Charles X., 
all grandsons of Louis XV. Curiously 
enough, the Norman line of the kings of 
England went out with two brothers, Wil- 
liam 11. and Henry I., who reigned in suc- 
cession. Similarly, the house of Planta- 
genet was extinguished after the reign of 
two brothers, Edward IV. and Richard 
I1I., Edward V. having no more reigned 
than Louis XVII. The Tudor line be- 
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came extinct with the reigns of two sis- 
ters; the house of Stuart lost the throne 
after two brothers, and one might almost 
say after two sisters, had reigned in suc- 
cession. But, in truth, too many ingenious 
mental contrivances are practically spoiled 
because they have to be limited by some 
slight reservation. Thus M. Tarnier 
points out that the six cardinal ministers 
of France, the six famous ecclesiastics 
who have ruled her, were, 1st, Cardinal 
La Balue, minister of Louis XI.; 2nd, 
Cardinal George d’Amboise, minister of 
Louis XII.; 3rd, Cardinal Richelieu, min- 
ister of Louis XIII.; 4th, Cardinal Maza- 
rin, minister of Louis XIV.; 5th, Cardinal 
Dubois, minister of Louis XV; 6th, Car- 
dinal Fleury, andif only this excellent pre- 
late had been content to live a little later, 
and be the minister of Louis XVI. instead 
of serving his predecessor, he would have 
completed a singularly harmonious chron- 
ological list. In any case, five succeeding 
Louises have six cardinal ministers, the 
worst king of the series having two. It is 
only fair to remember, however, that Du- 
bois was not Louis’s choice and Fleury 
was. 





From The Liberal Review. 
LITTLE TORTURES. 


Bap temper is one of the most pro- 
lific causes of misery in the world. It 
wrecks fortunes and breaks up house- 
holds. It is easy enough to pardon the 
man who has deeply wronged you, but it is 
difficult to subdue one’s exasperation at an 
individual who is invariably as difficult to 
approach as a hedgehog. The misfortune 
is that there are many such individuals, the 
majority of whom naturally appear to their 
fellows to be very unreasonable beings. 
They often have, however, more excuse 
for their conduct than is apparent. We 
say nothing now of business worries nor 
of mental disease. We refer to physical 
tortures of the minor order, which are as 
numerous as they are vexatious. Philoso- 
phers, of course, deem many of them un- 
worthy of consideration—when the 
philosophers are not themselves affiicted 
with them. But they are genuine causes 
of trouble, nevertheless, and will upset the 
equanimity of the mildest-tempered man. 
Take the case of Smiler, for instance. 
There is not a better nor a more equable 
creature in existence. He can remain 
calm when his cook sends him up an un- 
eatable dinner. The appearance of an 
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unexpected milliner’s bill is not sufficient 
to throw him off his balance. He is able 
to witness his sons playing havoc with his 
furniture without experiencing an inclina- 
tion to commit murder. But he has his 
moments of weakness, in which he be- 
comes the most unreasonable of men. 
The simple reason is that he is subject to 
bilious attacks. The world does not seem 
a pleasant place when it is contemplated 
through the medium of an upheaving 
stomach and a reeling head; and there is 
really no reason to be surprised because 
Smiler, when he is being victimized by his 
liver, snarls when he is approached in the 
most unexceptionable manner, and fairly 
astonishes suppliants who ask him to do 
small favors, by the ferocity with which 
he declines to grant their requests. Yet 
the probability is that Smiler says nothing 
about his ailments to his acquaintances 
when he is out of sorts, he preferring to 
bear his martyrdom in what he conceives 
to be a dignified manner, and it is likely 
that in many cases they fail to discover 
why he is so fearfully and seemingly un- 
reasonably perverse. Chuckler, again, is 
a being who in a general way makes light 
of the cares of existence. He acts upon 
the principle that there is no use in meet- 
ing trouble half way, and that the world is 
really a very good world if people will 
only make the best of it. He can beara 
crushing misfortune with a fair share of 
composure, and is superior to the petty 
annoyances of life. But he, too, has his 
moments of feebleness. He is the unfor- 
tunate possessor of decayed teeth. These 
decayed teeth occasionally ache, and whea 
they ache they put him out of temper. 
His condition is not improved by the fact 
that people are disposed to make light of 
his misfortune. “ Why, what’s the mat- 
ter, old fellow?” is the query which is 
addressed to him; and the question is, 
perhaps, supplemented by a slap on the 
back. “Toothache? Oh, is that all? 
Have the rascal out. My old fang ached 
for a month, and would have gone on ach- 
ing until now if I had not had it out.” To 
hear one’s toothache spoken of as “ is that 
all” is in itself aggravating, but it is 
worse to be told in effect that the erring 
tooth will probably go on aching for a 
month, and that it will be necessary at last 
to pay a visit to a dentist, with the awful 
prospect that the head in which the tooth 
is rooted will then almost be torn from its 
trunk. Yet this is the supercilious way in 
which toothache is always treated. One is 
not permitted to constitute himself an in- 
valid on the score of it; one is not made 
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an object of the deepest solicitude on its 
account; yet one often, when afflicted with 
it, suffers as much downright agony as 
does the patient who is sick unto death 
with some dangerous malady. 

We never knew a person pitied because 
he had corns. Yet corns, as instruments 
of torture, are worth very serious atten- 
tion. The individual who gets plucking 
at one, after he has retired to rest, is not 
likely to discontinue his work until he has 
suffered much downright discomfort both 
of mind and body. There is something so 
irresistibly fascinating about a corn, that 
when one has commenced to attack it he 
is unable to discontinue his work, however 
much he may be pained meanwhile, and 
however much sleep he may be deprived 
of until he has completed his work of de- 
struction. Yet corns are never even men- 
tioned in the category of ailments. No 
one ever heard of a man being asked how 
his corns were. Most people would, in- 
deed, probably feel insulted if mere ac- 
quaintances were to make inquiries as to 
the state of their poor feet. Notwithstand- 
ing, there are moments when corns will 
overthrow the most stoical. When they are, 
for instance, trodden upon by ten stone 
and upwards in the shape of a man, they 
are apt to indicate their existence, in a 
manner which makes their proprietor 
wince and assume as sour an expression 
as that of the person who has taken a 
draught of vinegar in mistake for Moselle. 
Indeed, it is not unlikely that he may at 
such a time, however discreet he may gen- 
erally be in his choice of terms, be tempted 
to use profane language. Ladies who ap- 
pear in ball-rooms, of course, never de- 
scend to the use of naughty expressions, 
but many a lovely female face has been 
seen to become as dark as thunder when 
upon its owner’s dainty feet some clumsy 
brute has trodden to the extreme annoy- 
ance of her corn. This look has. more 
than once been detected by interested 
onlookers, and contemplated proposals of 
marriage have never come off because 
amorous men have noticed ‘the gloomy 
looks which have followed such a misad- 
venture as that referred to above. 

The moral to be drawn from all this is 
that it is well to suspend judgment upon 
those who display temper apparently with- 
out adequate cause, and to regard “ minor 
tortures” in a less contemptuous manner 
than they have so far been regarded. 
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From The Fireside. 
WILLIAM CAXTON. 


WILLIAM CAXTON, the first English 
printer, was a Kentish man, born about 
1412. His parents were worthy people, 
and it is memorable that at a time when, 
from political troubles and the unsettled 
state of the country, education was neg- 
lected, the parents of Caxton reared their 
son carefully. “Iam bounden,” savs he, 
“to pray for my father’s and mother’s 
souls, that in my youth sent me to school, 
by which by the sufferance of God I get 
my living, I hope truly.” He was appren- 
ticed to a citizen of London, a mercer, 
that name being then given to designate 
a general merchant trading in various 
goods. That Caxton was a diligent and 
faithful apprentice may be inferred from 
the fact that his master, William Large, in 
1441 left him in his will a legacy of £13, 
6s. 8d., a handsome sum in those days. 
After he received this legacy he went 
abroad, being probably engaged in mercan- 
tile pursuits. He continued for the most 
part in the countries of Brabant, Flanders, 
Holland, and Zeeland, all at this time 
under the dominion of the Duke of Bur- 
gundy, one of the most powerful princes 
of Europe. While Caxton’s countrymen 
were contest.ng in the battle-field the 
claim of the rival houses of York and 
Lancaster, he was exercising his acute and 
observant mind, acquiring the French and 
Dutch languages, and preparing himself, 
by a peaceful and thoughtful life, for his 
great work as a benefactor to his country. 
In 1464 he was sent on a mission by Ed- 
ward IV., to continue and confirm some 
important treaties of commerce with the 
Duke of Burgundy. The Low Codntries 
were at that time the great mart of Europe, 
and Caxton, bred to commerce, from his 
experience would be able to enter into 
treaties beneficial to his own long-trou- 
bled land. In 1450, Gutenberg, generally 
considered to be the first printer, entered 
into partnership with Fust, a rich merchant 
of Mentz, who supplied the sums neces- 
sary to carry the invention into effect. 
Charles, the son and successor to the Duke 
of Burgundy, whom Caxton had known, first 
married Margaret, sister to our Edward 
IV., and Caxton, who could scarcely have 
been a merchant on his own account, was 
appointed to some post in the household 
of the duchess. The exact nature and 
salary of his office are not known, but he 
was on terms of familiar intercourse with 
Margaret, who seems to have rightly 
appreciated her estimable countryman, 
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Caxton had been deeply interested in the 
new and wondrous art of printing, and he 
had exercised himself in making some 
translations from books that pleased him. 
“In 1469,” he says, “having no great 
charge or occupation, and wishing to 
eschew sloth and idleness, which is the 
mother and nourisher of vices, having 
good leisure, being at Cologne, I set about 
finishing the translation [of the “ Histories 
of Troy”]. When, however, I remem- 
bered my simpleness and imperfections in 
French and English, I fell in despair of 
my works, and after I had written five or 
six quairs, purposed no more to have con- 
tinued therein, and the quairs [books] laid 
apart, and in two years after labored no 
more in this work, till in a time it fortuned 
the Lady Margaret sent for me to speak 
with her good Grace of divers matters, 
among the which I let her have knowl- 
edge of the foresaid beginning.” “The 
duchess,” he adds, “ found fault with myne 
English, which she commanded me to 
amend, and to continue and make an end 
of the residue; which command I durst 
not disobey.” The duchess both encour- 
aged and rewarded him liberally. He 
mentions in the prologue and epilogue to 
this book that his eyes are dim with over- 
much looking on the white paper, and that 
age was creeping on him daily, and en- 
feebling all his body; that he “had 
learned and practised at great charge and 
dispense to ordain this said book in print, 
and not written with pen and ink, as other 
books be.” This, it seems, was not the 
first book he had printed at Cologne. 
He returned to England about 1472, when 
he would be sixty years old, after having 
lived thirty years on the Continent. He 
brought with him some unsold copies of 
the works he had printed at Cologne. 
Thomas Milling, Bishop of Hereford and 
Abbot of Westminster, was Caxton’s first 
patron. It was probably by his permis- 
sion that Caxton set up his printing- 
press in the almonry or one of the chapels 
attached to the Abbey. 


From Nature. 
A NEW STIMULANT—PITURY. 


BARON VON MUELLER writes to the 
Australian Medical Fourna/ on the origin 





of the pitury, a stimulant said to be of 
marvellous power and known to bein use 
by the aborigines of central Australia. 
After years of efforts to get a specimen of 
the plant, he had obtained leaves, but 
neither flowers nor fruits. He can almost 
with certainty, after due microscopic exam- 
ination, pronounce those of the pitury as 
derived from his Dudboisia Hopwoodii, de- 
scribed in 1861 (Fragm. Phytogr. Austr., 
ii. 138). This cok extends from the 
Darling River and Barcoo to West Aus- 
tralia, through desert scrubs, but is of 
oe sparse occurrence anywhere. 
In fixing the origin of the pitury, a wide 
field for further inquiry is opened up, inas- 
much as a second species of Dudoisia(D. 
myoporoides, R. Br.) extends in forest land 
from near Sydney to near Cape York, and 
is traced also to New Caledonia, and lately 
re him also to New Guinea. In all prob- 
ability this D. myopforoides shares the 
properties of D. Hopwoodii, as he finds 
that both have the same burning, acrid 
taste. Baron Mueller adds: “Though 
the first known species is so near to us, 
we never suspected any such extraordinary 
properties in it as are now established for 
the later discovered species. Moreover, 
the numerous species of the allied genus 
Anthocercis, extending over the greater 
part of the Australian continent and to 
Tasmania, should now also be tasted, and 
further the many likewise cognate Schwen- 
keas of South America should be drawn 
into the same cyclus of research, nothing 
whatever of the properties of any of these 
plants being known. The natives of cen- 
tral Australia chew the leaves of Dudoisia 
Hopwoodii, just as the Peruvians and 
Chilians masticate the leaves of the coca 
(Erythroxylon coca), to invigorate them- 
selves during their long foot journeys 
through the deserts. I am not certain 
whether the aborigines of all districts in 
which the pitury grows are really aware 
of its stimulating power. Those living 
near the Barcoo travel many days’ jour- 
neys to obtain this, to them, precious 
foliage, which is carried always about by 
them broken into small fragments and 
tied up in little bags. It is not improb- 
able that a new and perhaps important 
medicinal plant is thus gained. The 
blacks use the Dudoisia to excite their 
courage in warfare; a large dose infuri- 
ates them.” 
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